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\ : :• : .••: •.• *: : ..: ••--BiiiTOR's note. 

In accordance with the plan of these additional Readers this 
Advanced Third is designed to furnish suitable reading-matter for 
pupils who have finished the Third Reader (either that of the Editor, 
or a book of like grade). 

It is now well recognized that in school reading the desideratum is 
a plentiful supply at each stage. This book is offered as meeting this 
want, and the following points are suggested for the consideration of 
teachers : — 

I. The matter has been closely approximated to the grade of the 
Editor's Third Reader, — a considerable number of the lessons having 
been specially composed for this book in order to secure close con- 
nection of style, method, and vocabulary. The pieces will be found 
suitably diversified, comprising narrative, imaginative, didactic, and 
nature lessons. In their selection, adaptation, and composition the 
Editor's most earnest effort has been put forth to furnish sound and 
sweet mental food, of a kind that can be assimilated by the child of 
eight or nine years. 

II. The doctrine suggested in the epigraph placed by the Editor on 
the title-pages of the main series of Readers, — that the Reader is " the 
focus of language-training," — has won such swift and general accept- 
ance that there could be no doubt as to continuing its application in 
this book. The language lessons will be found to include exercises 
in the meaning of words, the substitution of synonyms, sentence 
writing, variations of expression, and easy word-analysis. 

III. Each piece specially fitted for reproduction in an abstract from 
memory is followed by a syllabus ("Heads for Composition"), in 
which, by a series of topics and hints, the young composer is aided 
in reproducing in his own language, and in orderly sequence, the 
salient features of the lesson. 

W. S. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The language-work in this Reader consists of Lan- 
guage lessons and Composition exercises. 

I. Language Lessons. — Under this head are various 
models of language training, among which are : — 

1. Sentence-work. Here the chief object is to familiarize 
the pupil with the three principal types of the sentence, 
for which the simple names, statement (i.e., declarative sen- 
tence), question (interrogative sentence), and exclamation 
(exclamative sentence) are used. The nature of these 
kinds of sentence should be brought out in oral lessons. 

The teacher will note that under this head the pupil 
is called on, — (a) to copy from the lesson a certain 
number of statements, questions, or -exclamations ; (6) to 
change questions into statements, statements into ques- 
tions, etc. ; (c) to compose statements, questions, etc. 

2. Classifying Words, so far as to be able to identify 
nam£-words (nouns), action-words (verbs), and quality-words 
(adjectives). As training under this head, the pupil is 
called on, — (a) to select from the piece, and copy, a 
certain number of name-words, action-words, or quality- 
words; (6) to supply name-words, action-words, or qual- 
ity-words so as to complete elliptical sentences. 

3. Changing Word-forTns. This exercise furnishes prac- 
tice in some of the principal " grammatical forms," — espe- 
cially in the writing of the plural of nouns, the past tense 

7 
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of verbs, and the comparative and superlative degrees of 
adjectives.^ 

4. Word-analysis, This will be found an exceedingly 
profitable exercise ; and it is made quite within the scope of 
the pupil's capacity from the fact that only English deriva- 
tives are prescribed for analysis — that is, derivatives 
formed from known English words by the addition of pre- 
fixes and suffixes, such as " beggar " from beg^ " unkind " 
from kind, " happiness " from happy, etc. To afford further 
practice, the word-analysis of the principal English deriva- 
tives in this Reader will be found in the appendix ; and it 
is suggested that lessons in copying a certain number of 
these words, with their analysis and definition, be assigned 
from time to time.^ 

5. Synonyms, The simple method adopted for eliciting 
from the pupil verbal equivalents is to give a word syn- 
onymous with some word in the piece, and call for that 
word. Thus (p. 64) : " What word means the same as 
bouquets ? " The answer will readily be found in the word 
'' nosegays." This exercise should be very much extended 
by the teacher. 

6. Changing verse into the prose order. This will be 
found an exceedingly interesting and valuable exercise, 
and the teacher should avail herself of every suitable occa- 
sion to extend the examples. 



1 For additional work of this kind, the teacher is referred to Word 
Exercises No. 3, Grammatical Spelling (in Swinton's Model Blanks, 
published by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y.). 

2 See Word Exercises No. 4, Etymological Spelling (in Swinton's 
Model Blanks), for .supplementary practice in a convenient form. 
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IL Heads for Composition. — The exercises of this 
type belong to that useful kind of language work known 
as "abstracts from memory." The teacher's experience 
will doubtless have taught her that if a piece is simple, and 
has such unity that the whole forms a story, children re- 
member it surprisingly well ; but from the various little 
difficulties attending " talking with the pencil," they are 
almost sure, when they come to the task of reproducing 
what they remember, to introduce the parts of the piece 
out of their proper order and sequence. 

To obviate this difficulty, the " Heads for Composition " 
are introduced to guide the young composer. From these, 
minor details and accessories are excluded, and only the 
larger topics are presented. Each of the set of topics begin- 
ning with the Roman numeral is to form a paragraph^ of 
which the hint in capitals is the main subject, and the 
phrases that follow are its expansion. 

Large liberty should be allowed in the use of words to 
express the remembered thoughts ; strict guard, however, 
being had as to propriety of expression. 

The mechanism of the little compositions should be care- 
fully attended to, — spelling, capitalizing, quotation-marks, 
and punctuation (at least to the extent of the terminal 
marks), as well as the neatness of the whole work. Par- 
ticular heed should be given to the paragraphing, and 
pupils should be taught from the beginning to make the 
proper indentation to mark each paragraph. 

If the teacher will faithfully carry out the work indi- 
cated under Language Lessons and Composition, she will 
be richly rewarded in the mental growth of those commit- 
ted to her care. 
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DEFINITIONS. 

[FOR REFERENCE.J 



1. A sentence is a group of words used to express a 
thought. 

Every sentence should begin with a capital letter. 

2. A Statement is a sentence that tells, or states, 
something. 

3. A question is a sentence used in asking some- 
thing. 

4. An exclamation is a sentence that expresses sud- 
den feeling. 

5. A name-word is the name of a person, a place, 
or a thing, 

6. A name-word may name one thing, or more than 
one. The singrular form of a name-word is used when 
the word names one thing. The plural form is used 
when it names more than one. 

7. A quality-word is a word that expresses the kind 
or quality of an object. 

8. An action-word is a word that expresses action. 

ARTICULATION. 

Perfect enunciation in the young being rare, it behooves 
the teacher to correct all defects by frequent drill on the 
elementary sounds. Following the Table of Phonic 
Markings will be found drill matter on the vowel-sounds 
(equivalents and substitutes), and a carefully arranged 
presentation of the consonant sounds in their relations 
as aspirates and sub-vocals. 
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L— Vowel Xarkiiigs. 
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breve. 


macron. 


ctrcum' 

flex, 

A 


</0««. 


dot. 


wave. 


a 


bfig 


piay 


hair 


far.faU 


ask, 'What 




e 


bSg 


in§, tliey 


tli§re 






hSr 


i 


Mg 


kite 




machine 




dirt 


o 


bSg 


51d 


f6r 


do 


d6ne, -wplf 




n 


biig 


use 


cOrl 


rude 


push 




y 


hymn 


my 










oo 


fd&t 


scliool 











IL— Equivalent Yowel Harldngs. 



e, a 


prey. PWC^ 


§, i. 


pert, dirt 


y, 3l 


h:^mn, him 


a, 6 


what, hot 


y, i 


my, mine 


6, u 


none, ntin 


u, o, 66 


pull, -wolf, -wdbl 


6, a 


fdr, faU 


VI, o, oo 


true, to, too 


i, e 


pique, peak 


a. 6 


fiar, heir 







IIL— CoxuKmant Karkings. 



9 and 9h 


gellar, maghine 


like s and sh 


e and eh 


eurl, school 


" k 


d 


gem 


" 3 


g 


get 


hard 


s 


has 


Uke z 


-^ 


e^act 


" gz 


n 


think 


" ng 


taa 


taiere 


flat 



(j) under c is the cedilla; (x) under s and x is the suspended bar. 
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THE VOWEL SOUNDS. 



Regular Sounds. 


Equivalents and Subatltutea. 


fat, hat 
fate, hate ' 
cdre, pare 
arm, farm 
ask, task 
aU, ball 
-what, -was 


plaid. 

fail, gauge, day, break, fete, veil, they, 
pair, "pear, there, their, prayer, 
aunt, guard, heart. 

pause, straw, fork, broad, thought, awe. 
not, hough, knowledge. 


end, bend 
eve, me 
§re, th§re 
fete, eh 
her, -wgre 


bury, guess, friend, any, said, says, head, 
eat, thief, seize, police, key, sweet, people 
their, pair, pare, pear, prayer, 
fate, fail, gauge, day, veil, they, break, 
learn, bird, myrrh. 


fin, tin 
ice, nice 
police, valise 
bird, girl 


hymn, been, build, sieve, busy, women. 
fly, die, dye, guide, buy, eye, aisle, choir, 
eat, eve, thief, seize, s-sveet, people, key. 
her, learn, myrrh. 


odd, n6t 
old, so 
one, none 
dp, to 

wolf, woman 
f6rk, h6rse 


•what, hough, knowledge. 

sew, sow, toe, boat, door, soul, beau. 

fun, touch, does, flood. 

shoe, too, two, true, bruise, rude, soup. 

would, pull, "wool. 

thought, pause, all, straw, broad, awe. 


w(3t>l, bdbk 
too, moon 


pull, wolf, would. 

to, two, shoe, true, rude, bruise, soup. 


fun, gun 
use, tube 
biim, cCLrl 
rude, rule 
put, pull 


one, touch, does, flood. 

due, new, view, beauty, yew, ewe, you. 

word, scourge. 

to, too, two, shoe, soup, true, bruise. 

wolf, would, wool. 


hymn, myth 
fly. my 


him, build, sieve, busy, women, been. 
die, dye, nice, aisle, guide, buy, choir, eye. 


oil. boil 
our, flour 


boy, toy, joy. 
owl, now. 
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CONSONANT COGNATES. 



ASPIRATES. 


SUB-VOOAIiS. 


ASPIRATES. 


SUB-VOCALS. 


Lip 


Lip, 


Tongue and Teeth. 


Tongue and Teeth 


p ad 


b ad 


th ank 


th an 


P eg 


b eg 


th in 


th ine 


p ig 


b ig 


th igh 


th y 




Lip. 


Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 




m ay 


B eal 


z eal 




m e 


B ink 


z ine 




m y 


B ounds 


z ounds 


Qlottia. 






Tongue and Palate. 


h at 






1 ay 


h id 






1 ie 


h im 






1 ow 


Qlottia and Lip. 


Lip. 




Tongue and Palate. 


wh en 


w en 




n ay 


wh ich 


w itch 




n e"w 


wh ine 


w ine 




n o 


Lip and Teeth. 


Lip and Teeth. 


Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 


f ail 


V eil 


k eg 


g et 


f ault 


V aiilt 


k id 


g ig 


f ine 


V ine 


k ey 


g eese 


Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 


t en 


d en 


ch est 


j est 


t in 


d in 


ch oke 


j oke 


t ug 


d ug 


ch unk 


j unk 


Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 




Tongue and Palate. 


-wioh er 


viz ier 




ri ng 


UBh er 


az lire 




si ng 


rash er 


glaz ier 




spri ng 




Tongue and Palate. 


Tongue and Palate. 






r at 


y e 






r im 


y ear 






r ug 


y east 
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PUNCTUATION. 

The period {•) is placed at the end of a statement or 
a command. 

The period is also used to mark an abbreviation. 

The interrogation point (?) is used at the end of a 
question. 

The exclamation point (!) is used at the end of an 
exclamation. 

It is also used after various single words denoting strong or sudden 
feeling; as, Alas! Hurrah! 

The comma (,), semicolon (;), and colon (:), are 
used to separate the parts of a sentence. 

The dash ( — ) is used to mark a sudden break or 
turn in the thought expressed by a sentence. 

The apostrophe (') is used to show that a letter or 
letters have been omitted ; as, Frri for / am, canH for can 
not. 

The apostrophe is also used to denote ownership (possessive case) ; 
as, "a girrs hood, a boy's slate." 

The quotation marks (" '') are used to enclose words 
which are supposed to be spoken; as, "Mary loves the 
lamhy^ said the teacher. 

The hyphen (-) is used between the parts of a com- 
pound word ; as, school-house : or at the end of a line 
when a part of a word is carried over to the next line. 

Parentheses ( ) are used to enclose a word or sen- 
tence used by way of explanation. 
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ADVANCED 

THIRD HEADER. 



1.— The Man of the House. 

as-t6n'islied (-isht), surprised. I re-ply', answer. 
eom-pre-liend', understand. I young'ster, a lad, a young boy. 



1. The boy marched straight up to the 
counter. 

"Well, my little man," said the merchant, 
pleasantly, " what will you have to-day ? '' 

''O, please, sir, mayn't I do some work for 
you?" 

2. "Do some work for me? What sort of 
work can a little chap like you do ? Why, you 
can't look over the counter ! " 

" O yes, sir, I can ; and I'm growing, please, 
— growing fast. There, see if I can't look over 
the counter ! " 

15 
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3. "Yes, by standing on your toes; are they 
coppered?" 

"What, sir?'' 

4. " Why, your toes. Your mother could not 
keep you in shoes if they were not." 

"She can't keep me in shoes anyhow, sir." 
And the voice trembled. 

5. The man stretched over the counter, but 
he couldn't see the little toes; so he stepped 
round to take a look at the lad. 

6. "I'm older than I'm big, sir; people say 
I'm very small of my age." 

"And what is your age?" asked the mer- 
chant. 

7. "I am almost eight, sir," said Richard, 
looking his biggest and proudest. "You see 
my mother has nobody but me; and this 
morning I saw her crying because she had no 
money to buy bread for breakfast, sir." The 
voice again broke, and tears came into the ^ 
blue eyes. 

8. "Well, well; that is bad! Where is your 
father?" 

We never heard of him, sir, after he went 
away. He was lost, sir, in the steamer Boston. 

9. " Dear me, that is worse still ! But you 
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are a plucky little fellow. Let me see," and 
he looked straight into the boy's eyes, which 
were looking straight into his. 



II. 

10. " Saunders," asked the merchant of a 
clerk, who was rolling up and writing on 
parcels, "is cash No. 4 still sick?" 

"Dead, sir; died last night," was the low 
reply. 

11. "Ah, I am sorry to hear that. Well, 
here's a youngster that can take his place." 

12. Mr. Saunders looked up slowly, then he 
put his pen behind his ear, then he glanced 
curiously at little Richard. 

13. "O, I understand," said the merchant. 
"Yes, he is small, — very small, indeed; but I 
like his pluck. What did No. 4 get?" 

" Three dollars, sir." 

14. " Put this boy down for four. There, my 
lad, give the clerk your name, and run home 
quickly and tell your mother you have got 
a place at four dollars a week. Come back 
on Monday, and I'll tell you what to do. 
Here's a dollar for your mother. I'll take 
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it out of your first week. Can you remem- 
ber?" 

15. "Work, sir, — work all the time?" 
"As long as you deserve it, my man." 



16. "IVe got it, mother!" cried Richard, 
rushing into the house. " I'm a cash-boy ! 
Don't you know when they take parcels the 
clerk calls ^Cash'? Well, I'm that. Four 
dollars a week ! And the man said I had real 
pluck. And here's a dollar for breakfast; 
and don't you ever cry again ; for I m the man 
of the house now." 
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17. If ever a mother was astonished, that 
mother was. For a moment she could not 
comprehend the matter, but when Richard told 
his story, she burst into tears, and taking her 
plucky little man in her arms she spoke to 
him loving words, such as only a mother 
knows how to use. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Copy a question and an exclamation in paragraph 2. 

What was the boy's name? Is his mrnaTne given? 
(No.) what was the name of the merchant's clerk? Is 
his Christian name given? (No.) 

Several words in this piece are formed by adding the 
suffix ly to quality- words ; as, pleasantly (1) from pleasant. 
These words explain ?ww or manner; as, "pleasantly," in 
a pleasant manner. Copy three other examples (adverbs). 



^.— The Book of Thanks. 

aets, deeds. i in 'jure, to harm. 

ebn'stant, never ceasing. | un-grate'ful, not thankful. 

Albert. I feel so vexed and out of temper 
with Edgar ftiat I really must — 

Cousin Clara. Do something to injure him? 

Albert. O no ; that is not what I was going 
to say : I must look over my " book of thanks." 
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Clara. Book of thanks! What sort of book 
is that, I should like to know ? 

Albert. Here it is (taking a small book from his 
pocket). Shall I read from it? 

Clara. Do, please. 

Albert. " June S, Edgar loaned me his new 
bat." " When I lost my pen-knife, Edgar found 
it for me." '^June 30. Edgar invited me to go 
and have some cherries in his father's garden." 
So, after all, Edgar is a good, kind boy. 

Clara. Why, Albert, what do you write in 
your book ? 

Albert. All the acts of kindness that are 
ever shown me. And you would wonder how 
many they are ! I find much good from writ- 
ing them down ; for I do not forget them, as 
I might do if I trusted to my memory : so I 
hope I am not often ungrateful. And when 
I am vexed or out of temper, I almost always 
feel pleasant again if I only look over my 
" book of thanks." 

Clara. I should like to see what sort of 
things you put down. Will yoii let me see 
the book? 

Albert. Certainly, Clara. (Passing the book.) 

Clara. (Takes it, and reads.) " Henry kindly 
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asked me to spend a day with him, and did 
all he could to make my visit pleasant." 

"Mrs. Day gave me some nice plums." 

"Frank Churchill asked after me every day 
when I was sick, and came to see me when 
I was getting better." 

And I see you put "father and mother" at 
the top of every page: why is that, Albert? 

Albert. O, they are so good to me, and do 
so much for me, that I cannot put it all down, 
and so I just write their names, to remind me 
of their constant care and goodness. 

Clara. Well, Albert, I must say that I like 
your book very much. I must ask mother to 
get a blank-book for me, and then I too will 
keep a " book of thanks." 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write statements answering these questions : thus, — 
Question. What act of kindness did Edgar do to Albert? 
Answer. Edgar loaned Albert his new bat. 

1. What act of kindness did Edgar do to Albert? 

2. What act §f kindness did Henry do to Albert ? 

3 What act of kindness did Mrs. Day do to Albert ? 
4. What act of kindness did Frank do to Albert? 
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3.— Thanksgiving Day. 



dap'ple-gray, ^rra^ marked with I of religious celebrationestablished 
black spots. I 6// Me Pilgrims, Nov. 26, 1620. 

1. Over the river and through the wood, 
To grandfather's house we go«; 

The horse knows the way 

To carry the sleigh 
Through the white and drifted snow. 
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2. Over the river and through the wood, — 
O, how the wind does blow! 

It stings the toes 
And bites the nose, 
As over the ground we go. 

3. Over the river and through the wood, 
To have a first-rate play. 

Hear the bells ring, 
" Ting-a-ling-ding ! ^' 
Hurrah for Thanksgiving Day! 

4. Over the river and through the wood, 
Trot fast, my dapple-gray ! 

Spring over the ground 
Like a hunting-hound ! 
For this is Thanksgiving Day! 

6. Over the river and through the wood. 
And straight through the barnyard gate; 

We seem to go 

Extremely slow, — 
It is so hard to wait. 

6. Over the river and through the wood, — 
Now grandmother's cap I spy! 
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Hurrah for the fun! 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie ! 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Copy these sentences, and mark which one is a staiC' 
mmt (declarative sentence), which a qiiestion (interroga- 
tive sentence), and which an exclamation (exclamative 

sentence) : — 

I now spy grandm other *8 cap. 
Is the pudding done? 
Hurrah for the pumpkin-pie I 

Rule paper like the model, and write the name-words 
so that they shall mean more than one : — 



ONE. 


MORE THAN ONE. 


river 

grandfather 

sleigh 

toe 

barnyard 

pumpkin-pie 


rivers 



What quality-words (adjectives) are used with " snow " 
(1) ? What quahty-word is used with " play " (3) ? 

Change these statements to questions : thus, — " Does 
it sting the toes ? " 

It stings the toes. 
It bites the nose. 
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4.— The Elves and the Shoemaker. 



be-timeg', early. 
eon' science, the inward voice tell- 
ing us of right and wrong. 



pros'per-ous, weU4o-4o. 
ply, to work steadily. 
ser'vi9e, benefit. 



I. 

1. There was once a shoemaker who worked 
very hard, and was very honest; yet he could 
not earn enough to live upon. At last all he 
had in the world was gone, — all except just 
leather enough to make one pair of shoes. 

In the evening he cut out the leather, mean- 
ing to get up early in the morning to work. 
His conscience was clear and his heart light 
amidst all his troubles : so he went peaceably 
to bed, left all his cares to God, and fell asleep. 

2. In the morning he sat down to his work ; 
but what did he see ? The pair of shoes already 
made ! There they were on his work-bench ! 

3. The poor man could scarcely believe his 
eyes, and did not know what to say. He took 
up the shoes to look at them more closely. 
There was not a false stitch in them : they 
were just like shoes made for a prize. 

4. That day a customer came, and the shoes 
pleased him so well that he willingly paid 
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a higher price than usual for them. With the 
money the shoemaker was able to buy leather 
for two pairs more. 

5. In the evening he cut out the work, and 
went to bed early that he might get up betimes 
next day; but he was saved all the trouble, 
for when he got up in the morning the work 
was already done. 

6. Presently in came customers who paid 
him handsomely for his goods, so that he 
bought leather enough for four pairs more. 

7. Again he cut out the work over night, 
and again found it finished in the morning. 
And so it went on for some time: what was 
got ready in the evening was done by day- 
break, and the good man soon became pros- 
perous. 

8. One evening about Christmas-time, as he 
and his wife were sitting over the fire chatting 
together, he said to her, ''I should like to sit 
up and watch to-night, that we may see who it 
is that comes and does my work for me." 

9. The wife liked the idea. So they left 
a light burning, and hid themselves in the 
corner of the room behind a curtain, and 
watched what should happen. 
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II. 

10. As soon as it was midnight there came 
two little naked dwarfs. They sat down upon 
the shoemaker's bench, took up all the work 
that was cut out, and began to ply with their 
little fingers stitching and rapping and tap- 
ping away at such a rate that the shoemaker 
was all amazement, and could not take his eyes 
off for a moment. 

11. On they went till the task was quite 
finished, and the shoes stood ready for use 
upon the table. This was long before day- 
break; and then they bustled away as quick 
as lightning. 

12. The next day the wife said to the shoe- 
maker : " These little folk have made us rich, 
and we ought to be thankful to them, and do 
them a service in return. I am quite vexed 
to see them run about as they do; they have 
nothing upon their backs to keep off the cold, 
ril tell you what: I will make each of them 
a suit of clothes; do you make each of 
them a little pair of shoes.'' 

13. The thought pleased the good shoemaker 
very much ; and one evening, when all the 
things were ready, they laid them on the table 
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instead of the work that they used to cut out, 
and then went and hid themselves to watch 
what the little elves would do. 

14. About midnight they came in, and were 
going to sit down to their work as usual ; but 
when they saw the clothes lying there for 
them, they laughed and were greatly delighted. 

15. Then they dressed themselves in the 
twinkling of an eye, and danced and capered 
and sprang about as merrily as could be, till 
at last they danced out of the door over the 
green. 

16. The shoemaker saw them no more; but 
every thing went well with him from that time 
forward, as long as he lived. 



HEADS FOB OOMPOSrriON. 

I. The shoemaker described: his industry — honesty 
— poverty — last stock of leather — what he did with it. 

n. A DISCOVERY : what the shoemaker saw in the morn- 
ing — his surprise — sale of the shoes — more leather. 

III. The elves at work: what the shoemaker found 
the following morning — on other mornings — his pros- 
perity. 

IV. On the watch: conversation of the shoemaker 
and his wife — behind the curtain — what they saw. 
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V. Gift to the elves: the wife's gratitude — her pro- 
posed gift — carrying out the plan. 

VI. A MIDNIGHT scene: feeling of the elves — their 
behavior — their disappearance. 



5. — About the Fairies. 



blue'b6t-tle, a fly with a large 
blue body. 



rfty, warmth. 

rip'ple (rip'pl), soft fall 



1. Pray, where are the little bluebells gone, 

That lately bloomed in the wood? 
Why, the little fairies have each taken one, 
And put it on for a hood. 

2. And where are the pretty grass-stalks gone, 

That waved in the summer breeze? 
0, the fairies have taken them every one. 
To plant in their gardens, like trees. 

3. And where are the great big bluebottles gone, 

That buzzed in their busy pride? 
0, the fairies have caught them every one, 
And have broken them in, to ride. 

4. And theyVe taken the glow-worms to light their 

halls. 
And the cricket to sing them a song. 
And the great red rose-leaves to paper their walls, 
And they're feasting the whole night long. 
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5. But when spring comes back, with its soft, mild 
ray, 
And the ripple of gentle rain, 
The fairies bring back what they Ve taken away. 
And give it us all again. 



LANGUAaE LESSON. 



How many questions are asked in this poem ? What 
is the first question about? the second? the third? 



Write a complete statement answering each of these 
questions; thus: "The little fairies have each taken a little 
bluebell, and put it on for a hood." 

1. What has become of the little bluebells ? 

2. What has become of the pretty grass-stalks ? 

3. What has become of the great big bluebottles ? 



What were the fairies' hoods? their trees? their horses? 
their lamps? their musicians ? their wall-paper ? 



MEMORY-OEMS. 

Speak gently : it is better far 
To rule by love than fear. 

Let us gather up the sunbeams 
Lying all around our path; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, 
Casting out the thorns and chaff. 
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^. — A Priceless Dog. 

borne, carried. I ea'ger-ly, lonrjingly. 

dis-ap-peared', went out of night. I re-lief , freedom from anxiety. 

1. A LADY was going by steamer from Albany 
to New York. With her was an only child 
whom she dearly loved, and who was in the 
care of a nurse. 

2. At West Point the steamer made a stop. 
While the nurse was leaning over the railing 
the child sprang from her arms. In a moment 
it was borne away by the swift current. 

3. Everyone on board was very much ex- 
cited. The sailors began to lower a small boat 
into the water, but it was plain this could 
not be done in time to save the child. 

4. Among the passengers was a gentleman 
who had been quietly reading in the forepart 
of the boat. Hearing the cries of the mother 
he rose hastily and said, ^* Give me some piece 
of clothing which the child has worn.'' The 
nurse handed him a tiny apron which she 
had torn off in her efforts to save the child 
as it fell. 

5. Turning to a fine Newfoundland dog that 
stood eagerly looking up into his face, the 
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gentleman pointed first to the apron, and then 
to the spot where the child had sunk. In an 
instant the noble dog leaped into the stream. 

6. You can think how excited everybody 
must now have been. Would the child be 
saved ? Ah ! that was the question. 



7. Soon the dog was seen far away with 
something in his mouth. Bravely he struggled 
with the swift current, but it was feared that 
his strength would not hold out, and more 
than one breast gave a sigh of relief as the 
boat reached him. 
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8. The dog and the child were both brought 
on board. Giving a single glance, to be sure 
that the child was really living, the young 
mother rushed forward, threw her arms round 
the dog's neck, and burst into tears. 

9. She kissed his shaggy head, looked up 
to the owner of the dog, and said : " 0, sir, I 
must have this dog; take everything I have, 
but give me the preserver of my child's life." 

10. The gentleman smiled, and patting his 
dog's head, said : " I am very glad, madam, that 
he has been of service to you, but I would not 
part with him for anything in the world." 

11. The dog looked as if he quite under- 
stood what they were talking about. He gave 
his sides a shake, and laid himself down at his 
master's feet,' with a look in his large eyes that 
said plainer than words: "No; nothing shall 
part us." 

LANGUAGE LESSON. 

I. The accident : mother and child — the careless 
nurse — the babe overboard — general excitement. 

n. The rescue: conduct of the gentleman — the New- 
foundland dog — the struggle with the current — saved. 

ni. A mother's gratitude: behavior of the mother — 
her petition — answer of the gentleman. 
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7. -violets. 

dye, tint, shade of color, \ liedge, a bushy fence. 

1. Violets, violets, sweet March violets, 
Sure as March comes they'll come too, 
First the white and then the blue, — 
Pretty violets! 

2. White, with just a pinky dye ; 
Blue as little baby's eye, — 
So like violets. 

3. Though the rough wind shake the house. 
Knock about the budding boughs, 
There are violets; 

4. Though the passing snow-storms come, 
And the frozen birds sit dumb. 

Up spring violets. 

6. One by one among the grass, 

Saying " Pluck me ! " as we pass, — 
Scented violets. 

6. By and by there'll be so many. 
Well pluck dozens, nor miss any : 
Sweet, sweet violets! 
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7. Children, when you go to play, 
Look beneath the hedge to-day: 
Mamma likes violets. 



LANaUAQE LESSON. 



Copy three quality-words (adjectives) that are the 
names of colors, or tints. 



Write the full forms of: theyHl; therein ; we^lL 



Supply the quality-words : — 

There are pretty violets (verse 1). 

There are violets (verse 5). 

There are violets (verse 1). 

Write in one statement : — 

There are , , violets. 



MEMOBY-GEMS. 

There are as many lovely things, 

As many pleasant tones, 
For those who dwell by cottage hearths 

As those who sit on thrones. 

Be good, dear child, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand sweet song. 
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5. — Coals of Fire. 

PART I. 



cliuek'led, gave a broken, sup- 1 ex-elaimed', cried ouU 
pressed laugh. I leet'ure, a reproof. 

1. Frank Benton lived in the country, and 
not far from his father's house was a large 
pond. His cousin Herbert had given him a 
beautiful boat, rigged with mast and sails, all 
ready to be launched. 

2. The boat was snugly stowed away in a 
little cave near the pond, and at three o'clock 
on a Saturday afternoon the boys were to meet 
and launch it. 

3. On the morning of that day Frank rose 
bright and early. It was a lovely morning and 
the lad was in fine spirits. He chuckled with 
delight when he thought of the afternoon. 

4. " I have just time," said he, " to run down 
to the pond before breakfast, and see that the 
boat is all right. Then I will hurry home and 
learn my Monday's lessons, so as to be ready 
for the afternoon." 

6. Away he ran towards the cave where the 
boat had been left ready to launch. As he 
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drew near he felt uneasy, for he saw signs of 
mischief: the big stone before the cave had 
been rolled away. 

6. The moment he looked in he burst into 
a loud cry. There was the beautiful boat his 
cousin had given him, with its mast broken, its 
sails all torn to pieces, and a large hole stove 
in it. 

7. Frank stood for a moment motionless 
with grief and surprise. Then with his face all 
red with anger he exclaimed, " I know who 
did it! It was Will Brown; but 111 pay him 
for this caper, — see if I don't!" 

8. Then he pushed back the boat into the 
cave, and hurrying down the road a little way 
he fastened a cord across the footpath, a few 
inches from the ground, and then hid among 
the bushes. 

9. Soon a step was heard, and Frank eagerly 
peeped out. He expected to see Will Brown 
coming along, but instead of Will it was his 
cousin Herbert. Herbert was the last person 
Frank cared to meet just then, so he unfastened 
the cord and lay very still, hoping that Herbert 
would not see him. 

10. But Herbert did see him, and Frank had 
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to tell him all that had happened. " But never 
mind," said Frank, "I mean to make him smart 
for it." 

"What do you mean to do, Frank?" asked 
Herbert. 

11. "Why, you see. Will carries a basket of 
eggs to market every morning, and I mean to 
trip him up with this cord, and smash the 
whole basketful." 

12. Frank knew this was not a right feeling, 
and expected to get a lecture from his cousin. 
But Herbert only said, in a quiet way, " Well, I 
think Will does deserve some punishment ; but 
the cord is an old trick : I can tell you of a 
better one than that. How would you like to 
put a few coals of fire on his head ? " 

13. "What, burn him?" asked Frank. His 
cousin nodded his head, and gave a queer smile. 
Frank clapped his hands. 

14. "Hurrah!" said he, " that's just the thing, 
Cousin Herbert. You see his hair is so thick 
he wouldn't get burned much before he had 
time to shake them off. And I would like to 
see him jump once. Tell me how to do it — 
quick ! " 

15. "'If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
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thirst, give him drink : for in so doing thou 
shalt heap coals of fire on his head/ " said Her- 
bert. 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

L Cousin Herbert's present : description of the boat 
— where it was stowed away — Frank's plan — visit to the 
cave — the disaster. 

n. Frank's plan of revenge: the guilty boy — what 
Frank did — unexpected appearance of Herbert. 

in. A better revenge : how Frank was going to make 
Will Brown "smart for it" — Cousin Herbert's suggestion 
— how Frank understood it — Herbert's explanation. 



P. — Coals Of Fire. 
part II. 



en'vy, a feeling of discontent at the i im-ag'ine, suppose, 
advantages of another, \ inal'i9e, unprovoked spite. 

1, You should have seen how long Frank's 
face grew while his cousin was speaking. " Now 
I do say, Herbert/' said Frank, " that is a real 
take-in. Why, that is no punishment at all." 

2. "Try it once,'' said Herbert. "Treat Will 
kindly; do him a favor, and I am certain he 
will feel so ashamed and unhappy, that kicking 
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or beating him would be much easier for him 
to bear." 

3. Frank was not really a bad boy, but he 
was in a very ill temper ; so he said, " You have 
told me a fib. Cousin Herbert. You said this 
kind of coals would burUj and they don't burn 
at all." 

4. " You are mistaken about that," said Her- 
bert. "I have known such coals to burn up 
malice, envy, ill-feeling, and a great deal of 
other rubbish, and make cold hearts warm and 
pleasant." 

5. Frank drew a long sigh. " Well, tell me 
a good coal to put on Will's head, and I'll see 
about it." 

6. "You know," said Herbert, "that Will is 
too poor to buy books, although he is very fond 
of reading ; but you have quite a library. Now 
suppose — but no, I won't suppose anything 
about it. Just think over the matter, and find 
your own coals. But be sure to kindle them 
with love, for no other fire burns like that." 
Then Herbert sprang over the fence and went 
whistling away. 

7. Before Frank had time to think what he 
would do he saw Will Brown coming down the 
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road, carrying a basket of eggs in one hand and 
a pail of milk in the other. 

8. For a moment the thought crossed Frank's 
mind, '^What a grand smash it would have 
been if Will had fallen over the cord ! " But 
he drove it away in an instant, and was glad 
that the cord was in his pocket. 

9. Will started and looked very uneasy when 
he first caught sight of Frank ; but Frank 
smiled pleasantly, and said, " Will, have you 
much time to read nowadays?" 

10. "Sometimes," said Will, "when I have 
driven the cows home, and done all my work, 
I have a little daylight left. But the trouble 
is, I have read every book I can get hold of." 

11. "How would you like to read my new 
book of travels ? " 

Will's eyes fairly danced. " 0, may I, may 
I ? I would be so careful of it ! " 

12. " Yes," answered Frank ; " and perhaps I 
have some others you would like to read. And, 
Will, I would ask you to come and help sail 
my new boat this afternoon; but some one 
has broken the mast, and torn the sails, and 
stove a great hole in it. Who do you imagine 
did it?" 
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HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 



I. One coal tried: "tell me a good coal" — Herbert's 
hint about books. 

II. The meeting: Will's appearance — Frank's ques- 
tion — Will's reply — hint about the boat. 



10. — Coals of Fire. 

PART III. 



effort («f furt), a putting forth of I pve-dieVed, foretold, 
strength ; endeavor, \ re-pilired', mended, 

1. Will's head dropped on his breast; but 
after a moment he looked up, Avith great effort, 
and said, — 

"O Frank, I did it; but I can't tell you how 
sorry I am. You did not know I was so mean 
when you promised me the book, did you ? " 

2. "Well, I thought perhaps you did it," 
said Frank, slowly. 

3. Will felt as if he would choke; his face 
was red as fire. He could bear it no longer, so 
off he walked without saying a word. 

4. " That coal does burn," said Frank to 
himself. "• Will would rather I had smashed 
every egg in his basket than have had me 
offer to lend him that book." 
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5. When the boys met in the afternoon 
they found Will trying to mend the boat, and 
he had bought with part of his egg-money a 
beautiful flag for the mast. 

6. At last the boat was repaired and 
launched, and all the boys had a fine sail in 
her. And everything turned out as Herbert 
had predicted, for Frank's heart was so full of 
kindness that he had never been so happy in 
his life. 

7. And Frank found out afterwards that the 
more he used of this curious kind of coal the 
more he had on hand, — kind thoughts, kind 
words, and kind deeds. "I declare, Cousin 
Herbert," said he, with a queer twinkle in his 
eye, " I think / shall have to set up a coal- 
yardr 

8. I should be glad to have all of you, 
boys and girls, engage in this branch of the coal 
business. If everyone would keep a supply of 
Frank Benton's coals on hand, how happy 
this world would be ! 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 



I. The confession: Will's feeling at Frank's kindness 
-"0 Frank, I did it!" 
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n. How THE COAL BURNED: WilFs efforts to make up 
for the wrong he had done — all's well. 

m. The coal- yard: what are some of the coals? 
(paragraph 7) — how the world might be made very 
happy. 



11. -Wishing. 



blOT^T^'ing, blooming. I h.ou§e (houz), make one's house. 

dell, a small valley, \ ro'ver, a wanderer. 

1, Ring — ting! I wish I were a primrose, 

A bright yellow primrose blowing in the 
spring ! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me. 

The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the elm-tree for our king! 

2. Nay — stay! I wish I were an elm-tree, 
A great, lofty elm-tree, with green leaves 

The winds would set them dancing. 
The sun and moonshine glance in. 
The birds would house among the boughs. 
And sweetly sing! 
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3. — no! I wish I were a robin, 

A robin or a little wren, everywhere to 
go; 
Through forest, field, or garden. 
And ask no leave or pardon. 

Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
To rufile up our wings ! 

4. Well — tell! Where should I fly to, 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or 

dell? 

Before a day was over, 

Home comes the rover 

For mother's kiss, — sweeter this 

Than any other thing. 



LANGUAGB LESSON. 

Copy these exclamations : — 

Ring — ting! Nay — stay! 

— no! Well — tell! 

Who is it that is wishing ? Is it the " rover " spoken 
of in the last verse ? Who do you suppose he was ? 
How many things does he wish to be ? 
Copy these statements as one sentence: — 
I wish I were a primrose. 
I wish I were an elm-tree. 
I wish I were a robin. 
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15. — Fables of the Fox. 



deri-eate, niccy ten 

der. 
de-po§ed', removei 

from office. 
e-leet', to choose t 

an office. 
fam'istLed (-isht), 
fdrm, shape of body 
gTi-ina9'e§, funny 
guest, a visitor entei 
lei'gure (le'zhur), c 
plu'mage, thefeatl 
Ren'ard, the name i 
re-quest'ed, asked, 
siin-pli9'i-ty, s 

want of crajl. 
sp§T'ing-ly, scantil 
sue-9es'sor, one u 
lows or succeeds 
to the office of 
another. 
sul'try, oppres- 
sively hot. 
sCr-vey ', to inspect, 
to examine. 



I.-THE FOX AND THE GRAPES. 



1. The vines were trained on poles in long 
rows, and the pretty purple grapes hung down 
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in clusters. The sun shone brightly, the air 
was dry and sultry, and a fox who could 
find no water to drink stood gazing at the 
vines. 

2. " What a pity these fine grapes are so 
high," said the fox; "I should have a nice 
feast if I could only get at them." 

8. So he made a great leap, and his nose 
nearly touched them. He tried again and 
again, but the last time he fell upon his back, 
and a sharp stone hurt him. 

4. Finding at last that he could not reach 
them, he turned away with a sneer, saying, 
'^ 0, you vile trash, I would not eat you if you 
were lying on the ground. You are so sour 
that the very birds would not peck at you." 



2. -THE FOX AND THE STORK. 

1, A FOX one day invited a stork to dinner, 
and, wishing to amuse himself at the expense 
of his guest, he prepared nothing but some 
soup in a wide, shallow dish. This the fox 
could lap up with the greatest ease; but the 
poor stork, with his long, narrow bill, could 
not get even a single mouthful. 
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2. The fox most politely expressed his regret 
at seeing the stork eat so sparingly, and was 
afraid that the soup was not seasoned to his 
taste. The stork did not make any complaint, 
but requested the honor of the fox's company 
to dinner on the following day. 

3. The fox 

arrived at 

the appointed 

hour, and the 

stork ordered 

dinner to be 

brought in. 

It was served 

in a jar, the 

neck of which 

was so deep and narrow that, though the stork 

could readily thrust in her long bill, the fox, 

though very hungry, was obliged to content 

himself with the cold comfort of licking the 

outside of the jar. 

4. At first the fox was very much vexed, 
but on taking his leave he owned that he had 
no reason to complain of the treatment he 
had received, seeing he had first set the ex- 
ample. 
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3. -THE FOX AND THE HEN. 

1. A HUNGRY fox, while searching for some- 
thing to satisfy his hunger, spied a hen scratch- 
ing up the earth and picking up worms at the 
foot of a tree. 

2. Upon the tree there hung a drum, which 
made a noise whenever the wind blew the 
branches against it. 

3. The fox, licking his lips, was just about 
to seize the hen when he heard the noise of 
the drum. 

4. "Oh, ho!" said he, "are you there? I 
will be with you soon. Surely that body, what- 
ever it may be, must have more flesh upon 
it than a lean hen." 

5. So saying he clambered up the tree, and 
in the mean while the hen seized the chance to 
make her escape. 

6. The famished fox having seized his prey, 
fell to with teeth and claws upon it. When, 
however, he had torn off* the head of the 
drum, and found only emptiness, he heaved 
a deep sigh, and said : 

"Unfortunate wretch that I am! what a 
delicate morsel I have lost only for the show 
of a better meal 1 " 
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4.-THE FOX AND THE CROW. 

1. A CROW, having taken a piece of cheese 
from a cottage window, flew with her prize 
to the bough of a tree, where she intended 

to enjoy it at her 
leisure. 

2. A sly fox hav- 
ing observed her, 
le foot of the tree, 
night cheat her out 
)rseL 

y dear Mrs. Crow ! " 

am surprised thjat 

er struck me before. 

feet is your form! 

tit and glossy your 

plumage ! and what 

a graceful attitude ! 

I have never heard 

your sweet voice, 

but if it equals your beauty it must indeed be 

charming." 

4. The crow, tickled with this flattery, wrig- 
gled and twisted herself about. She then 
opened her mouth to send forth a musical caw, 
when — down dropped the cheese ! 
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5. It was at once snapped up by the fox, 
who trotted off, laughing to himself at the 
success of his plan, and at the simplicity of 
the crow. 

5. -THE FOX, THE LION, AND THE BEAR. 

1. A LION and a bear, while roaming in the 
forest, found the carcass of a deer, and a dis- 
pute arose as to which of them had the best 
right to it. 

2. Not being able to settle the matter in a 
friendly way they fell to blows. The contest 
was long and severe, but at last both were so 
faint with loss of blood that they lay panting 
on the ground. 

3. A fox, seeing their helplessness, stepped in 
between them and carried off the prize. 

4. "Ah," said they, "what foolish creatures 
we have been ! The end of all our fighting has 
been t6 give that sly villain the fox a good 
dinner." 



6.-THE FOX CHOSEN KING. 

1. On the death of the lion the animals met 
to elect a new king. The crown was brought 
from the Dragon's house, and it was resolved 
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that the animal whom it fitted should be 
king. 

2. They all tried, but it would fit none of 
them. Here was a horn, and there was an ear 
in the way. 

3. The ape also made the trial, and with 
many grimaces he passed his head into the 
crown as through a hoop. This so tickled the 
fancy of the animals, that they, amid loud 
laughter, chose him to be their king. 

4. The fox was much annoyed at this choice, 
but, hiding his vexation, he went up to the 
new king, and, with a low bow, he said, " Sire, 
I of all the animals know where his late 
majesty kept his treasures, and as you are his 
successor, I shall be happy to show you the 
hiding-place." 

5. The ape, who was a great lover of money, 
ran to the place pointed out, but fell into a 
trap. The fox, who had expected this; called 
up the animals, and thus addressed the ape: 
"• Good sir, you wish to rule over us, and you 
cannot govern yourself." 

6. The animals seeing the mistake they had 
made, deposed the ape, and chose for their 
king one who was worthy of the crown. 
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7.— THE FOX AND THE GOAT. 

1. A FOX was one day drinking at a well 
when his feet slipped and he fell into the water. 
It was not deep enough to drown him ; yet, with 
all his efforts, poor Renard could not get out. 




2. Presently a thirsty goat looked in, and 
seeing the fox at the bottom asked him if the 
water was good. " O yes," said the fox, " it is 
beautiful, and there is plenty of it." 

3. In jumped the goat, and in a moment the 
fox leaped on to his back, and out of the well. 

4. " Aha, my friend ! " said he, as he stood in 
safety on the brink, " if your brains had been 
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equal to your beard you'd have looked before 
you leaped ! " and then the cunning fellow ran 
away and left the poor goat in the water. 



8. — THE FOX AND THE LION. 

1. The first time the fox saw the lion he was 
so terrified that he almost died with fright. 

2. The second time the fox saw the lion, 



•though he was still much afraid, he was able 
coolly to survey him. 

3. The third time the fox saw the lion he 
walked boldly up to him, and talked familiarly- 
with him. 
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15. — Too Smart. 



1. Fred came from school the first half-year 

As learned as could be, 
And wished to show to all around 
How smart a boy was he. 

2. And so at dinner he began, — 

" Papa, you think you see 
Two roasted chickens on that dish : 
Now I will prove them three! 

3. "First, this is one, and that is two, 

As plain as plftin can be: 
I add the one unto the two, 
And two and one make three." 

4. "Just so," then answered his papa; 

" If what you say is true, 
I will take one, mamma takes one, 
The third we leave for you!^^ 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 



Write a short piece telling in your own way how Fred 
was " too smart." 
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i4.— The Specked Apple. 



fla'vor, taste. 

grat-i-fi-ea'tion, pleasure, satis- 
faction. 

in-serip'tion, engraved words, 

dr'plian, a child bereaved of both 
parents. 



pip'pin, a kind of tart apple, 
pre-fer'ring, favoring, giving the 

preference, 
su-pe'ri-or, better, surpassing in 

qvbdlitif. 
test, try, prove. 



I. 

1. Jane, twelve years old, and Martha, thir- 
teen, were daughters of a Virginia gentleman 
named Arden. 

Mary, who was about the age of Martha, 
was the orphan child of a friend. 

Mr. Arden had taken her into his family 
while she was quite young, and he treated her 
as kindly as his own children. 

2. Mr. Arden was a man who understood 
very well that most of the un happiness in the 
world came from selfishness, and that the true 
way to be happy was to seek the good of 
others. 

3. He often explained this to his children, 
and taught them that in preferring one an- 
other in little as well as great things they 
would find more real pleasure than in selfishly 
looking to their own gratification. But this 
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he found a very difficult lesson for young 
minds to learn. 

4. Especially hard did it seem for Jane and 
Martha to prefer Mary in anything to them- 
selves. They could not help loving her, be- 
cause she was a gentle, sweet-tempered girl ; 
but they loved themselves better. 

5. One day, late in the winter, at a time 
when fruit was scarce, Mr. Arden, in coming 
home from his office, brought with him three 
large mellow pippins. They were intended for 
Jane, Martha, and Mary. While at tea Mr. 
Arden hinted that he had three large apples 
in his coat pocket, and that he meant them 
for the girls. 

6. "0, give me mine ! " said Jane, eagerly. 
" Give me mine, papa ! " said Martha. 
Mary, though she said nothing, looked 

pleased. 

7. " After tea you shall have them," replied 
Mr. Arden ; " but let me tell you that there is 
something about these three apples that will 
test your disposition." 

8. Martha and Jane were very curious to 
learn the secret; but their father only smiled 
and said, "We shall see." 
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II. 

9. After they had risen from the tea-table, 
and the tea things had been cleared away, Mr. 
Arden brought out his three apples, and laid 
them upon a plate. They were nearly equal 
in size, but one was less beautiful in shape 
than the others, and had become "specked," 
or slightly decayed on one side of the stem. 

10. "Now, Jane," said Mr. Arden, reaching 
towards her the plate which held the fruit, 
"take your apple, dear." Jane, without paus- 
ing a moment, took an apple from the plate. 

11. ''Here, Martha!" and Mr. Arden pre- 
sented the plate to his youngest daughter. 
With a smiling lip and sparkling eye the other 
took the large golden apple. 

12. " They have left the specked apple for 
you, Mary," said Mr. Arden, in a slightly dis- 
appointed tone. " But never mind, dear ; the 
ripest and richest fruit is the first to decay. 
I have no doubt that the superior flavor of 
your apple will more than make up for its 
slight defect." 

13. The two sisters, who saw in a moment, 
from their father's words and tone, that they 
had acted selfishly in choosing the best apples 
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for themselves, and that he had noticed it, 
immediately offered to change with Mary ; but 
she said, with a pleasant smile, — 

" no, no ; I am perfectly satisfied ; I should 
have taken this one if I had been offered the 
first choice." 

14. As she said this she took a knife from 
the table, saying as she did so that half of it 
belonged to Mrs. Arden. While speaking she 
pressed the knife into the apple; but some- 
thing hard inside prevented the blade from 
going through. A slight pressure broke the 
apple into halves, and showed a handsome 
gold ring! 

15. "Why, papa!" exclaimed Jane, who un- 
derstood in an instant what this meant. 

16. "Jane, we are justly punished for our 
selfishness in taking the best apples, and leav- 
ing Mary the worst," said Martha, the tears 
starting to her eyes. "These apples, as father 
said, have indeed tried our dispositions. But 
let me look at your beautiful ring, Mary." 

17. Martha took the ring, and while exam- 
ining it saw that there was an iiiscription on 
the inside. She read it aloud, ^' To the least 
selfish^ 
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18. " It is yours by right, Mary," said Jane, 
"for you are the least selfish here." 

19. Mary said nothing; but her eyes were 
full of tears. 

20. "My children," said Mr. Arden, "this is 
a little matter, but it has shown you some- 
thing of yourselves. I am pleased to find that 
Jane and Martha bear their disappointment 
in such an excellent spirit, for it tells me 
that the lesson has done them good." 



LANaUAQE LESSON. 

L The three girls: who Jane and Martha were — 
who Mary was — the lesson Mr. Arden tried to teach his 
daughters. 

IL A TEST OF THE DISPOSITION: the three apples 
brought forth — description of them — Jane's choice — 
Martha's choice — the "specked apple." 

m. The father's feeling: Mary's sweet reply — the 
ring in the apple — the inscription — how the sisters be- 
haved. 



MEMORY- GEMS. 

There's not a wind that blows but bears with it some 
rainbow's promise. 

However it be, it seems to me 
"Tis only noble to be good. 
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i 5. — Merry Christmas. 

clier'ub, a kind of angel. I plian'tonig, ghost-like figures. 

fit'ful, coming now and then. I sym'bolg, signs, emblems, 

1. In the hush of early morning, 

When the red burns through the gray, 
And the wintry world lies waiting 

For the glory of the day, 
Then we hear a fitful rustling 

Just without upon the stair, 
See two small white phantoms coming 

Catch the gleam of sunny hair. 

2. Are they Christmas fairies stealing 

Rows of little socks to fill ? 
Are they angels floating hither 

With their message of good-will? 
What sweet spells are these elves weaving, 

As like larks they chirp and sing? 
Are these palms of peace from heaven 
• That these lovely spirits bring? 

8. Rosy feet upon the threshold, 
Eager faces peeping through, 
With the first red ray of sunshine. 
Chanting cherubs come in view: 
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Mistletoe and gleaming holly, 

Symbols of a blessed day, 
In their chubby hands they carry. 

Streaming all along the way. 

Well we know them, never weary 

Of this innocent surprise : 
Waiting, watching, listening always 

With full hearts and tender eyes. 
While our little household angels, 

White and golden in the sun. 
Greet us with the sweet old welcome, 

"Merry Christmas, every one?" 



liANaUAGB LESSON. 

Change these questions to statements : — 

Are they Christmaa fairies stealing 
Kows of little socks to fill ? 

Are they angels floating hither 
With their message of good-will ? 

Are these palms of peace from heaven 
That these lovely spirits bring? 

Write the simple words by leaving off -ing (the suffix 
for the present participle) : waiting; watching; listening. 

Is " Christmas " a noun or an adjective in " Christmas 
fairies " ? — in " Merry Christmas " ? 
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15. — The King's Daughters. 



ceased, stopped. 
clian'nel§, passages, ways, 
e^-alt', elevcUe, glorify, 
gross, stupid. 



muged, thought in silence, medi- 
tated, 
0€-€a'§ion§, important times, 
state, Jbrmal, imposing. 



1. Victoria, Eleanor, and Rose were three 
little princesses, the daughters of a king. One 
morning, as the king was sitting at an open 
window he overheard his little daughters 
joining in lively talk in the garden below, 

2. The king listened, and presently he 
began to smile, for they were talking about 
him: each was trying to tell how much she 
loved him. 

3. "I love our father best," said Victoria, 
who was the eldest of the three. " Let me see 
if I can tell how much I love him. What is 
there that nobody can do without? Why, 
bread. Well, I love father more than bread." 

4. At this Eleanor's blue eyes flashed. 
"Than bread? A common thing like bread! 
What a tame love is that! I love him better 
than — let me see to what I shall compare my 
love: it must be something rich and fine. 
Ah, yes; I love him more than wine." 
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5. Then gently Rose, the youngest princess, 
spoke up : " Sisters, you are both at fault. It 
is I who love our father best: I love him 
more than salt." 

6. At this speech ripples of laughter came 
from the lips of Victoria and Eleanor. " Salt ? 
How ridiculous ! " 

7. Even the king ceased to smile when he 
heard the comparison. He loved his little 
Rose, for she was a dear, sweet child, who 
could always charm away his care, and he saw 
that every day she grew more and more like 
her dead mother. . 

8. "Ah well,'' mused the king, "she is but 
a child. I will not find fault, because, while 
her sisters are striving to see which shall most 
exalt me. Rose holds me no dearer than a 
common thing like salt." 

9. Now it chanced that the royal cook had 
overheard the childish prattle. "That little 
quiet thing," thought he, nodding to himself, — 
" that little quiet thing knows more than both 
the others, and" — here he gave a sly wink — 
"I'll prove it to the king." 

10. That day at dinner there was on the 
royal table nothing fit to eat. The king tasted 
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of the soup, but set it aside. It was the same 
with the fish and the rich meats that followed. 
A frown clouded the king's brow. 

11. "What is the matter with these dishes? 
Not one is fit to eat. The cook must have 
made some gross mistake.'' 

"They lack salt, dear father," said Rose, 
shyly. 

12. A look of tenderness came over the 
king's dark face, as he placed his little 
daughter on his knee, and softly murmured 
the lines: 

" Great love through smallest channels will find its surest 

way; 
It waits not state occasions, which may not come, or 

may: 
It comforts and it blesses, hour by hour and day by 

day." 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write sentences telling how each princess loved her 
fether: thus, — 

Victoria loved her father more than bread. 

Select the quality-words in paragraph 4. 

In the closing lines of poetry select two adjectives 
expressing a quality in the highest degree (superlative 
degree). 
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17.— The Honey-Maker. 
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longer, and tapers gradually to a point. Her 
legs are longer than theirs, but her wings are 
much shorter, reaching but little more than 
half the length of her body. 

3. She is armed with a curved sting, but she 
does not often use it, except in her wars with 
other queens. The color of her back is dark 
brown, but the under part of her body is 
lighter, being more of a bright orange color. 






WOKKBR-BKB. 



4. The queen-bee does no work, and she is 
treated with the greatest respect and attention 
by all the other bees. Although the hive is 
dark, they always know their queen. If she is 
killed, or by any accident they lose her, they 
appear to be very unhappy. They leave their 
work, and seem to lose all interest in it for 
a time. 

5. The drones are the largest of the bee 
family, being nearly twice as largo as the 
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workers. Their bodies are thick and clumsy, 
and covered with hairs much more closely 
than other bees. The head of the drone is 
large; so are its eyes; and its wings are very 
large, and quite as long as its body. 

6. The drones have no sting ; and of course 
they may be held in the hand without dan- 
ger. They make a loud buzzing noise in 
flying. A family made up of a queen and ten 
thousand workers generally contains but five 
or six hundred drones. 

7. The workers are the smallest bees of the 
hive. They are busy bees indeed, doing the 
work for all the rest. They collect the honey, 
build the waxen cells, take care of the young, 
and defend the hive, so far as they are able, 
from enemies of every kind. 

8. The worker-bee has a long, slender trunk, 
with which it gathers the honey from the 
flowers; and its hinder legs have brushes and 
baskets to collect the pollen, and carry it safely 
to the hive. 

9. No other bee but the worker-bee has these 
baskets. The sting of the worker is not curved 
like that of the queen ; but it is so sharp that 
it will pierce througli a thick leather glove. 
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10. Every bee has six legs and four wings. 
Its body consists of three distinct parts, and, 
except the head, is divided into rings. The 
wings are fixed to the chest or middle part 
of the body. The bee's eyes are on the upper 
part of the head; and every bee has a pair 
of long horns, rising from each side of the 
head. 

11. The work of the queen-bee is to lay eggs 
in the cells prepared by the workers. These 
cells differ in size, as they are meant to con- 
tain eggs that are to become drones or those 
that are to become workers. The royal cell of 
the queen is quite different from either. 

12. The queen begins to lay her eggs early 
in the spring, a single one in each cell. The 
eggs remain for three days, and then a little 
worm is hatched at the bottom of each cell. 

13. These worms open wide their mouths 
for food, and are then fed by a class of worker- 
bees, called nurse-hee^, with a mixture of bee- 
bread, honey, and water, which they make into 
a kind of jelly. 

14. When the worm is nearly grown its food 
is put into its mouth by the nurse-bees, very 
much as the old bird feeds the young. This is 
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done for five or six days. They then make 
a covering for each cell and seal it over. 

15. Here the little creature rests until the 
time for it to break from its shroud and to 
come forth into a new life as a perfect bee. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

L The queen-bee: her importance in the hive — her 
shape — size — sting — color — her work (paragraph 11). 

II. The drones : comparative size — their shape — 
other features of the drones — one deficiency — number 
of drones in a hive. 

m. The workers: comparative size — their part in 
the family — examples of what they do — the apparatus 
of a worker. 



15. — Running after the Rainbow. 

elam'ber-ing, climbing. I 6ft = often. 

headlong, rushing, precipitate. I sur-pri§e', wonder, 

1. 

" Why thus aside your playthings throw, 
Over the wet lawn hurrying so ! 
Where are you going, I want to know?" 
" I^m running after the rainbow." 
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2. 

" Little boy, with your bright brown eyes 
Full of an innocent surprise, 
Stop a minute, my Arthur wise, 
What do you want with the rainbow?" 

3. 

Arthur paused in his headlong race, 
Turned to his mother his hot, young face, 
" Mother, I want to reach the place 
At either end of the rainbow. 

4. 

"Nurse says, wherever it meets the ground 
Such beautiful things may oft be found. 
Buried below, or scattered round. 
If one can but catch the rainbow. 

6. 
*^0, please don't hinder me, mother dear! 
It will all be gone while I stay here." 
So with many a hope, and not one fear. 
The boy ran after the rainbow. 

6. 

Over the damp grass, ankle deep. 

Clambering up the hilly steep. 

And the wood where the birds were going to 

sleep. 
But he couldn't catch the rainbow. 
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7. 
And when he came out at the wood's far side 
The sun was setting in golden pride : 
There were plenty of clouds all rainbow-dyed, 
But not a sign of the rainbow, 

8. 

Said Arthur, musing, as home he went, 
"0, now I can see what mother meant: 
And yet I am sure I'm well content 
With the jolly run after the rainbow." 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write your answers : — 

1. Where was Arthur going? 

2. What did he want with the rainbow ? 

3. What did he find at the farther side of the wood? 

Write these statements so that they may speak of past 
time ; thus : " Arthur ran over the damp grass." 

Arthur runs over the damp grass. 
He danibers up the hilly steep. 
He can not find the rainbow. 

What quality-words are used with "eyes"? (2) with 
*' face " (3) ? with " things " (4) ? with " pride " (7) ? 
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iP.— The American Indians. 

PART I. 



dehs'est, thickest, 
en-dur'an9e, staying power. 
grave, serious, sedate. 



li'tiie, limber, flexible. 
sa'cliein, an Indian chief. 
sup-p5rt'ed, held up. 



3 from England 
I first settled on 
ic coast — more 
m two hundred 
d fifty years ago 
they found a new 
3e of men, whom 
ey called Indians, 
• the reason that 
all the early ex- 
plorers had the 
strange notion 
that Am erica was 
only a part of 
India. 
,;^ -^'^ '. 2. The Indians 

'\ _^ - " whom the French 

and English saw were copper-colored, and had 
hazel eyes, high cheek-bones, and straight black 
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hair. This the women wore long, but the men 
usually shaved theirs off, except one lock called 
the "scalp-lock." They made it a matter of 
pride to leave this tuft on, so that if one In- 
dian killed another he could cut oflF the scalp, 
lifting it up by this lock. 

3. The red-men, as we often call them, had 
straight, lithe bodies; their movements were 
easy and graceful, and their manners grave 
and dignified. 

4. Many of the men were quite handsome, 
with a wild, savage beauty; but the females, 
though often pretty as girls, soon became wrin- 
kled and old-looking, from the drudgery they 
had to undergo. 

5. The Indians as a rule were not equal to 
white men in bodily strength : they were not 
so strong in the arms and hands, nor could 
they strike such heavy blows. But, on the 
other hand, their endurance was wonderful. 
They could go a long while without food, and 
could bear the greatest tortures without a 
groan. 

6. They were swift of foot, and their best 
runners could run seventy or eighty miles a 
day. The lives they led made them learned in 
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bird and beast; in the woods they could hear 
sounds and observe sights which no white man 
could perceive; they were able to travel for 
miles in a straight line through the densest 
forest, guided only by the appearance of the 
moss and bark on the trees. 

7. A number of Indians living together 
formed a tribe, and each tribe had its own 
name. Thus in New England there were the 
Pequots and Mohegans, in the region of the 
Great Lakes were the Iroquois, in the far West 
the Sioux or Dakotas, in the South the Creeks 
and Seminoles. 

8. Each tribe had its sachem, or chief, who 
represented it in the great councils. The right 
to be chief often remained in the same family, 
but if a chief lost the respect of the tribes 
the warriors chose another. 

9. These tribes of natives differed very much, 
in some respects, as to their mode of life. 
Some were warlike, others peaceful. Some 
lived only by hunting or fishing ; others had 
fields of maize, or indian-corn as we call it, and 
raised also beans, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, 
hemp, tobacco, and sunflowers, — these last for 
the oil in the seeds. Some lived in little wig- 
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warns; others built villages, with streets and 
rows of houses. 

10. The wigwam was made by driving poles 

into the ground in 
a circle and draw- 
ing their tops to- 
gether; after which 
the poles were cov- 
ered with bark or 
skins. Inside, there 
J was a hole in the 
'"^ " ground for a fire, 

and the family slept on skins or bushes. 

11. The larger houses in the villages were 
sometimes thirty feet high and more than two 
hundred feet long. These were built of bark 
supported by wooden posts. As many as twenty 
families would live in one of these dwellings. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSmON. 

I. The Indians: why so called — description of the 
race — the scalp-lock. 

n. Indian traits: their movements — their manners 
— personal appearance of the men — of the women. 

III. Gifts of the red-man : his endurance — capacity 
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to bear torture — his swiftness — his knowledge of beasts 
and birds — his skill in woodcraft. 

IV. The tribe: what composed a tribe — name of the 
chief — difference among the tribes — mode of life — things 
cultivated. 

V. The Indian dwelling : description of the wigwam 
— of the larger houses. 



20.— The American Indians. 

PART II. 



eap'tiveg, prisoners. 
fi'berg, slender threads. 
in-g§n'ious (-jen'yus), marked by 
skill. 



site, location, building-place. 
Tvam'pum (wSm'pum), small 

beads made of shells. 
•weap'ong, arms. 



1. These first Americans dressed themselves 
in skins of animals, which they prepared by 
smoking them, instead of by tanning, as we do. 
They wore moccasins on their feet, but kept 
their heads bare. 

2. On great occasions, such as councils and 
war-dances, the chiefs had their dresses orna- 
mented with shells, claws, and feathers. When 
they went to war they painted their faces with 
bright colors, which they obtained from certain 
kinds of clay. 
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3. For use in hunting the Indians had 'bows 
and arrows. The arrows had flint heads, and 
out of flint they also made axes and hatchets. 
These are often found in the ground to this 
day, wherever there is the site of an Indian 
village. They made fish-hooks of bone, and 
nets out of the fibers of hemp. 

4. The food of the Indians was very simple : 
it consisted of what they obtained by hunting 
and fishing, with pounded corn, acorns, roots, 
berries, and a few vegetables. 

5. They cooked their food by roasting it over 
the fire, or stewing it in earthenware pots. 
They used tobacco, — which is a native Ameri- 
can plant, — smoking the weed in pipes of 

clay or stone that were 
often curiously carved. 

6. Two of the most 
ingenious inventions of 
the Indians were the 
snow-shoe and the birch 
, canoe. 
— " - 7. The snow-shoe was 

made of a maple-wood 
frame, three or four feet long, curved and taper- 
ing, and filled in with a net-work of deer's hide. 
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The net-work was fastened to the moccasin- 
covered foot by thongs. 

8. Thus the foot was supported on the surface 
of the snow; and an Indian could travel forty 
miles a day upon snow-shoes, and could easily 
overtake the deer and the moose, whose pointed 
hoofs cut through the snow. 

9. The Indian canoe was made of the bark of 
the white-birch, stretched over a very light 
frame of white-cedar. 

The whole bark of a 

birch-tree was stripped 

off, and put round the r;: 

frame, without being 

torn. The edges were 

sewed with thongs cut 

from the roots of a '• 

cedar, and were then covered with gum. 

10. The largest of these canoes were about 
thirty feet long; they were very light, drew 
very little water, and could be easily paddled. 
They were often very gracefully shaped. 

11. The Indians had no written language, but 
they had ways of giving information to one 
another by signs on rocks and trees. They had 
no money, but for coins used wampum beads. 
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12. These were cut from the shells of the clam 
and other shell-fish, and were so neatly made 
tha|y^he early white settlers also used them as 
money, four black beads or eight white ones 
counting for a penny. They had also belts 
made with this wampum, which were used to 

record all important 
events in the history 
of the tribe. 
^ 13. While the tribes 

differed from one 
another, all the In- 
dians were in some 
points alike. They 
were brave, but they 
were also treacherous. 
They were often kind 
and generous, but 
they rarely, if ever, 
forgave an injury. 
^- ' ' They were very cruel 

to captives, putting them to death with all 
manner of tortures, in which the women took 
an active part. 

14. These children of nature believed in 
a Great Spirit, but they also fancied that 
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a multitude of spirits lived around them, — 
in the water and the air, in the winds and 
the stars. 

15. They believed that they should live again 
after death; and when a warrior died, they 
buried his weapons with his body, that he 
might use them again in the happy hunting- 
grounds of the blest in heaven. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSmON. 

I. Indian costumes: their garments — their feet-cover- 
ing — adornments — face-painting. 

n. Indian implements, etc.: bows and arrows — axes 
and hatchets — fish-hooks — nets. 

m. Indian food: its nature — articles eaten — mode 
of cooking — use of tobacco. 

IV. The snow-shoe : description — the frame — the 
net-work — mode of fastening — its use to the Indian. 

V. The bark canoe : description — how constructed — 
its advantages — its beauty. 

VI. Interesting particulars — substitute for writing — 
wampum. 

VIL Nature of the Indians: their bravery — their 
treachery — their kindness — their cruelty. 

VIIL Indian religion: belief in a Great Spirit — in 
other spirits — belief in immortality. 
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2i. — Swing-Swing. 

tier'aldg, announces. | lea, a meadow, 

1. Swing, swing! Sing, sing! 

Free as the bird that heralds the spring: 

Swing, sing! Swing, sing! 
Farewell, earth, for I^m on the wing. 

2. Low, high, here I fly. 

Like a bird through the sunny sky! 

Free, free, over the lea. 
Over the mountain, over the sea! 

3. Up, down, up and down. 

Which is the way to Dreamland town? 

Where, where? Up in the air: 
Close your eyes and now you are there. 

4. Soon, soon, afternoon. 

Over the sunset, over the moon ; 

Far, far, above every bar. 
Sweeping on from star to star! 

5. No, no! Low, low! 
Sweeping daisies with my toe; 
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— slow. 



Make a neat copy of this poem. 
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22. —The Broken Flower- Pot. 

PART I. 



delf, earthenware. 
frag'ments, pieces. 
grieved, caused grief. 



prized, valued. 
re-gard'ing, observing. 
re-p§ir, make amends. 



1. My father, Mr. Caxton, was seated on the 
lawn before the house engaged in reading. 
Suddenly a beautiful delf blue-and-white flower- 
pot, which had been set on the window-sill of 
an upper story, fell to the ground with a crash, 
and the fragments scattered all around father's 
feet. 

2. But, quite taken up with his book, my 
father read on. " Dear, dear ! " cried my 
mother, who was at work in the porch; "my 
poor flower-pot, that I prized so much! who 
could have done this ? Primmins, Prim- 
mins ! " 

3. Old nurse Primmins popped her head 
out of the window, nodded at the call and 
hastened down, pale and breathless. " Oh ! " 
said my mother, mournfully, " I would rather 
have lost all the plants in the greenhouse in 
the great blight last May, — I would rather 
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anything else were broken. The poor gera- 
nium I reared myself, and the dear, dear flower- 
pot which Mr. Caxton bought for me on my 
last birthday! That naughty child must have 
done this!" 

4. Mrs. Primmins was very much afraid of 
my father, — why I know not, except that very 
talkative persons are usually afraid of silent, 
shy ones. She cast a hasty glance at her mas- 
ter, who was beginning to show signs of atten- 
tion, and cried promptly, " No, ma'am ; it was 
not the dear boy ; it was 1 1 " 

5. "You? How could you be so careless? 
and you knew how I prized them both. O 
Primmins ! " 

6. Primmins began to sob. " Don't tell fibs, 
nursey," said a small, shrill voice ; and Master 
Sisty, coming out of the house as bold as brass, 
went on rapidly, — "don't scold Primmins, 
mamma: it was I who pushed out the flower- 
pot." 

7. " Hush ! " said nurse, more frightened than 
ever, and looking anxiously toward my father, 
who had very quietly taken off his hat, and 
was regarding the scene with serious eyes, wide 
awake. 
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8. " Hush ! — And if he did break it, ma'am, 
it was quite an accident; he was standing so, 
and he never meant it. Did you Master, Sisty ? 
Speak" (this in a whisper), "or pa will be so 
angry I " 

9. " Well," said my mother, " I suppose it 
was an accident: take care in the future, my 
child. You are sorry, I see, to have grieved 
me. There's a kiss ; don't fret." 

10. " No, mamma, you must not kiss me ; I 
don't deserve it. I pushed out the flower-pot 
on purpose." 

11. "Ha! and why?" said my father, walk- 
ing up. As he did so, Mrs. Primmins trembled 
like a leaf. 

"For fun," said I, hanging my head; "just 
to see how you'd look, papa; and that's the 
truth of it. Now beat me, do beat me ! " 

12. My father threw his book twenty yards 
off, stooped down, and caught me to his breast. 
" Boy," he said, " you have done wrojig : you 
shall repair it by remembering all your life 
that your father blessed God for giving him a 
son who spoke truth in spite of fear. Oh, 
Mrs. Primmins, the next fable of this kind 
you try to teach him parts us for ever ! " 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Rule paper, and write the word-analysis : — 



WORD. 


ANALYSIS. 


MEANING. 


breathless 


breath + less 


without breath 


careless 






heartless 






mournfully 


mournful +ly 


in a mournful manner 


promptly 






rapidly 







Copy, supply the missing words, and tell whether the 
word is a name-word (a noun), action-word (verb), or 
quality-word (adjective) : — 

A beautiful delf blue-and-white flower-pot .... to the 
ground. 

Nurse Primmins popped her head out of the .... and 
hastened down. 

That .... must have done this! 



23. — The Broken Flower-Pot. 

PART II. 



ae'tiong, deeds. 
be-stowed' (on), given to. 



be-seecli'ing-ly, in an implorinfj 
manner. 



1. Not long after this Mr. Squills, who often 
made me little presents, gave me one of far 
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greater value than those usually bestowed on 
children. It was a beautiful large domino-box 
in carved ivory. 

2. This box was my delight. I was never 
weary of playing at dominoes with Mrs. Prim- 
mins, and I slept with the box under my 
pillow. 

3. " Ah ! " said my father one day, when he 
found me ranging the ivory pieces in the par- 
lor, — "ah I you like that better than all your 
other playthings, eh ? " 

" O yes, papa ! " 

4. "You would be very sorry if your 
mamma were to throw that box out of the 
window, and break it, for fun ? " 

I looked beseechingly at my father, and made 
no answer. 

5. "But perhaps you would be very glad," 
he went on, "if suddenly one of those good 
fairies you read of could change the domino- 
box into a beautiful geranium in a lovely 
blue-and-white flower-pot, and you could have 
the pleasure of putting it on your mamma's 
window-sill.'' 

" Indeed I would I " said I, half crying. 

6. "My dear boy, I believe you; but good 
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wishes don't mend bad actions. Good actions 
mend bad actions. '^ 

7. So saying, he shut the door, and went 
out. I can not tell you how puzzled I was to 
make out what my father meant by what he 
said about " good wishes " and " good actions," 
and " bad actions. '' 

8. But I know that I played at dominoes 
no more that day. The next morning my 
father found me seated by myself under a 
tree in the garden. He paused, and looked 
at me with his grave bright eyes very steadily. 

9. " My boy," said he, " I am going to walk 
to Fairworth; will you come? And, by the 
by, bring your domino-box: I should like 
to show it to a person there." 

I ran in for the box ; and, not a little proud 
of walking with my father on the highroad, 
we set out. 

10. " Papa," said I by the way, " there are no 
fairies now." " What then, my child ? " 

11. "Why, how, then, can my domino-box 
be changed into a geranium and a blue-and- 
white flower-pot ? " 

. 12. "My dear," said my father, leaning his 
hand on my shoulder, "everybody who is in 
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earnest to be good carries two fairies about with 
him, — one here," and he touched my forehead, 
" and one here," and he touched my heart. 

13. "I don't understand, papa." 

"I can wait till you do, Sisty." 



LANQUAQE LESSON. 

What proper name (or noun) in the first paragraph? 
in the second paragraph ? 

Write the word of which Mr. is a contraction or ab- 
breviation — Mister. What is the full form of Mrs.? — 
Mistress. 

Select all the quality-words in paragraph 7. 



24.— The Broken Flower-Pot. 

PART III. 



lin'gered, tarried. 
n<irs'er-y-inan, a person who 
deals in plants and flowers. 



Sti'fle, to take away the breath. 
spe9'i-inen, a sample. 
un-dp', to do away with. 



1. My father stopped at a nursery-man's, 

and, after looking over the flowers, paused 

before a large double geranium. "Ah, this is 

finer than that which your mamma was so 

. fond of. What is the price of this, sir ? " 
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2. "Only three dollars," said the gardener. 
My father buttoned up his pocket. 

" I can't aflFord it to-day," said he gently, and 
we walked out. 

3. On entering the town we stopped again 
at a crockery-store. " Have you a flower-pot 
like that which I bought some months ago? 
Ah, here is one, marked two dollars. Yes, 
that is the price. 

4. " Now, Sisty, when your mamma's birth- 
day comes again we must buy her another. 
That is some months to wait ; and we can wait, 
^y boy ; for truth that blooms all the year 
round is Setter than a poor geranium, and a 
word that is never broken is better than 
a piece of delf." 

5. My head, which had been drooping before, 
rose again; but the rush of joy at my heart 
almost stifled me. 

6. " I have called to pay your little bill," 
said my father, entering the shop of one of 
those fancy stationers common in country 
towns, and who sell all kinds of pretty toys 
and knickknacks. 

7. "And, by the way," he added, as the 
smiling shopman looked over his books for the 
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amount, " I think my little boy here can show 
you a much handsomer specimen of French 
workmanship than that work-box which Mrs. 
Caxton raffled for last winter. Show your 
domino-box, my dear." 

8. I produced my treasure, and the shopman 
admired and praised it very much. 

9. "It is always well, my boy, to know what 
a thing is worth, in case one wishes to part 
with it. If my son gets tired of his plaything, 
what will you give him for it ? " 

10. "Why, sir," said the shopman, "I fear 
we could not afford to give more than five 
dollars for it, unless the young genfleman took 
some of those pretty things in exchange." 

11. "Five dollars!" said my father; "you 
would give that? Well, my boy, whenever you 
do grow tired of your box you have my leave 
to sell it." 

12. My father paid his bill, and went out. 
I lingered behind a few moments, and joined 
him at the end of the street. 

13. "Papa, papa!" I cried, clapping my 
hands, "we can buy the geranium! we can 
buy the flower-pot! " And I pulled a handful 
of silver from my pocket. 
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"Did I not say right?" said my father. 
" You have found the two fairies ! " 

14. Ah ! how proud, how overjoyed I was 
when, after placing vase and flower on the 
window-sill, I plucked my mother by the gown, 
and made her follow me to the spot ! 

15. " It is his doing and his money," said my 
father. " Good actions have mended the bad." 

" What ! " cried my mother, when she had 
learned all; "and your poor domino-box that 
you were so fond of! We will return to-mor- 
row, and buy it back, if it costs us double." 

16. " Shall we buy it back, Sisty ? " asked my 
father. 

" Oh, no, no, no ! it would spoil all ! " I cried, 
l3urying my face on my father's breast. 

17. "My wife," said my father solemnly, 
"this is my first lesson to our child, — the holi- 
ness and happiness of self-sacrifice. Undo not 
what it should teach him to his dying hour." 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

Write a composition by answering the following ques- 
tions : — 

1. Why did the boy throw down the flower-pot ? 

2. What did the nurse try to do ? 
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a What were the father's feelings when the boy con- 
fessed? 

4. What hint about the fairies did Mr. Caxton give his 
son? 

6. What did he say about "good actions" and "bad 
actions " ? 

6. How did the fether's hint work on the boy when 
they were in the fancy-store? 

7. What does this lesson teach? "The holiness and 
happiness of self-sacrifice " (paragraph 17). 



25.— The Children's Drive. 



a-16ft', on highf on the top of, 
frol'ie, a merry-making. 



Stall, a place where a horse is kept. 
Steeds, horses. 



1. Three little children at grandpa's — Archie, 

Kitty, and May — 

After a summer of sunshine have their last frolic 
to-day. 

High in the old farm-wagon — never was car- 
riage so grand I — 

Three little children are ready for a drive to 
fairy-land. 

2. The ponies are off in the pasture, the black horse 

stands in the stall, 
But make-believe steeds are harnessed, and there 
at the children's call, 
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They'll race o'er the hill and valley, they'll dash 

through village and town, 
And surely they'll find the fairies before the sun 

goes down. 

3. They are going home to-morrow, — this frolic will 
be the last, — 

So trot away bravely, horses, — no danger of going 
too fast. 

Aloft in the old farm-wagon, dimpled and freck- 
led and tanned, 

Hurrah for the dear little children, driving to 
fairy-land ! 

LANQUAQE LESSON. 

What word (verse 1) means a bright, warm, mmmert 
What is meant by " make-believe steeds " (2) ? 

What are the names of the three children? Which 
was a boy ? which were girls ? Are these words Christian 
names or surnames ? 

Write the principal parts (present, present participle, 
and past participle) of these verbs : — 



PRESENT. 


PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 


PAST PARTICIPLE. 


believe 


believing 


believed 


race 






dash 






trot 






harness 
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2©.— The Peddler's Pack. 

PART I. 

joOr'neyed, traveled, \ toil'ing, walking wearily, 

stuffs, woolen cloth, | "wSreg, goods, 

1. A PEDDLER was tolling along a dusty road 
carrying his pack on his back, when he saw a 
donkey grazing by the wayside. 

2. "Good-day, friend,'' said he. "If you 
have nothing to do, perhaps you would not 
mind carrying my load for me a little way." 

3. " What will you give me?" said the don- 
key, 

" I will give you two pieces of gold," said 
the peddler. But he did not speak the truth, 
for he had no gold to give. 

4. ^'Agreed," replied the donkey. So they 
journeyed on togethey in a very friendly man- 
ner, the donkey carrying the peddler's pack, 
and the peddler walking by his side. 

5. After a time they met a raven, who was 
looking for worms in the roadside; and the 
donkey called out to him, — 

"Good-morning, black friend. If you are 
going our way, come and sit on my back, and 
drive away the flies. 
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6. "What will you pay me?" asked the 
raven. 

" I will give you three pieces of gold," said 
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the donkey. But he too was making a false 
promise, for he had no gold at all to give. 

7. " Agreed," said the raven. So they went 
on in high good humor, the donkey carrying 
the peddler's wares, and the raven sitting on 
the donkey's back driving away the flies. 

8. After a time they met a sparrow, and the 
raven called out to it, " Good-day, little cousin. 
Do you want to earn some money? If so, 
bring me some worms from the bank as we go 
along; for I have had no breakfast, and am 
very hungry." 

9. "What will you give me?" asked the 
sparrow. 

" Let us say four pieces of gold," answered 
the raven, grandly. But he knew he could not 
do this, for he had no gold at all. 

10. " Very well," said the sparrow ; and so 
on they went, — the donkey carrying the ped- 
dler's pack, and the raven keeping the flies 
away from the donkey, and the sparrow bring- 
ing worms to the raven. 

11. Presently they saw in the distance a . 
good-sized town. The peddler took out from 
his pack some shawls and stuffs, and hung them 
over the donkey's back that the passers-by 
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might see the fine things, and perhaps buy 
some of them. On the top of the other goods 
lay a small scarlet blanket. 

12. Now we must keep this blanket in our 
minds; for it was from it that there arose all 
the trouble about which we shall read in the 
next lesson. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write full answers to these questions; thus: — '^The 
peddler wished the donkey to carry his load." 

1. What did the peddler wish the donkey to do ? 

2. What did the donkey wish the raven to do ? 

3. What did the raven wish the sparrow to do ? 
Write the analysis of these words : — 

peddler friendly grandly 



^7. — The Peddler's Pack. 

PART II. 

dis-t<irb'ance, disorder. I up'roar, noise, clamor. 

eyed, looked closely. \ vag'a-bond, a tramp, vagrant. 

1. When the sparrow saw the gay scarlet 
blanket he said to the peddler, " What will you 
take for that blanket? It looks like a good 
one. Name your price, and you shall have it ; 
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for I am badly in want of a blanket." But as 
the sparrow had not a penny in the world he 
knew he could not pay for it. 

2. "The price of the blanket is five pieces 
of gold/' said the peddler. 

" That . seems to me to be very dear," said 
the sparrow. '* I don't mind giving you four 
pieces of gold for it, but five is too much." 

3. " Agreed," said the peddler; and he chuck- 
led to himself, '' Now I shall be able to pay the 
donkey; otherwise I might have had some 
trouble in getting rid of him." 

4. The sparrow flew to the raven's side, 
and whispered in his ear, " Please to pay me 
the four pieces of gold you owe me; for we 
are coming to a town, and I must be turning 
back." 

6. "Four pieces of gold is really too much 
for bringing a few worms," said the raven, " but 
I will give you three, and you shall have them 
at once ; " and he bent down over the donkey's 
ear, and whispered, — 

" Friend, it is time you paid me the three 
pieces of gold you promised me; for the ped- 
dler will stop at this town." 

6. "On thinking it over," said the donkey. 
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"I have made up my mind that three pieces 

of gold are a great deal too much to give for 

having a few flies driven away. You must 

have known that I was only joking when I 

said it; but I will let you have two/' 

7. Then the donkey turned again to the 
peddler, saying, ^* Now, good sir, your two 
pieces of gold, if you please." 

8. " In a moment," replied the peddler, and, 
turning to the sparrow, said, " I really must 
have the money for the blanket at once." 

9. "So you shall," answered the sparrow, and 
cried angrily to the raven, " I want my money 
now, and cannot wait ! " 

10. "In an instant," answered the raven, 
and again whispered to the donkey, "Why 
can't you pay me honestly? I should be 
ashamed of trying to slip out of my debts in 
this way ! " 

11. "I won't keep you waiting a second," said 
the donkey. " Come, Mr. Peddler, give me my 
money. For shame! to cheat a poor beast like 
me!" 

12. Then the peddler said to the sparrow, 
"Pay me for my blanket, or I'll wring your 
neck I " 
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And the sparrow cried to the raven, "Give 
me my money, or I'll peck out your eyes ! " 

And the raven croaked to the donkey, " If 
you don't pay me. 111 bite off your ears ! '' 

And the donkey again cried to the peddler, 
" You dishonest wretch ! pay me my money, or 
111 kick you across the road ! " 

13. And they made such an uproar outside the 
walls of the town that an officer came out to 
see what it was all about. Each turned to him, 
and began to complain loudly of the other. 

14. " You are a set of rogues and vaga- 
bonds ! " said the officer. " Come with me ! '' 
So he led them straight to the market-place, 
where the mayor sat holding court. 

15. "Now, whom have we here? ''cried he. 
"A peddler, a donkey, a raven, and a sparrow, 
— a set of worthless vagabonds ! Let us hear 
what they have to say for themselves." 

16. Then the peddler began to complain of 
the sparrow, and the sparrow of the raven, and 
the raven of the donkey, and the donkey of the 
peddler. 

17. The mayor did not pay much attention to 
them ; but he eyed the peddler's pack, and at 
last said, " You are a set of good-for-nothing 
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fellows! I order that the peddler be locked 
up in the prison ; that the donkey be soundly- 
beaten; and that the raven and the sparrow 
have their tail-feathers pulled out. 

18. " As for the blanket, it seems to me to be 
the only good thing in the whole matter. I can 
not let you keep the cause of such a disturbance, 
so I will take it for myself. — Officer, lead the 
prisoners away.'' 

LANaUAOE LESSON. 

Arrange in columns the quality-words and action- 
words : — 

"When the sparrow saw the gay scarlet blanket, he said 
to the peddler, "What will you take for that blanket? It 
looks like a good one." 

Write the analysis : — 

angfrily -wortliless prisoners 



MEMORY-GEMS. 

It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain. 



I slept, and dreamed that life was Beauty; 
I woke, and found that life was Duty. 
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28.''A Summer Day. 

sheaveg, bundles of grain. \ tints, hues, colors. 

1. This is the way the morning dawns: 

Rosy tints on flowers and trees, 
Winds that wake the birds and bees, 
Dew-drops on the field and lawns, — 
This is the way the morning dawns. 

2, This is the way the sun comes up: 

Gold on brook and glossy leaves, 
Mist that melts above the sheaves, 
Vine, and rose, and buttercup, — 
This is the way the sun comes up. 

3, This is the way the river flows: 

Here a whirl, and there a dance; 

Slowly now, then like a lance 
Swiftly to the sea it goes, — 
This is the way the river flows. 

4. This is the way the rain comes down : 

Tinkle, tinkle, drop by drop. 

Over roof and chimney-top ; 
Boughs that bend, and skies that frown, — 
This is the way the rain comes down. 
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5. This is the way the birdie sings: 

''Baby birdies in the nest, 
You I surely love the best; 
Over you I fold my wings," — 
This is the way that birdie sings. 

6. This is the way the daylight dies: 

Cows are lowing in the lane, 
. Fire-flies wink on hill and plain; 
Yellow, red, and purple skies, — 
This is the way the daylight dies. 



LANaUAGE LESSON. 

Copy the first line in each verse. In each verse which 
line is a repetition of the first? 

Copy and supply quality-words ; thus : — 

" On flowers and trees are rosy tints." 
On flowers and trees are .... tints (verse 1). 

The leaves were (verse 2). 

At sunset we saw and .... skies (verse 6). 



Select two compound words joined by the hyphen; — 
two joined without the hyphen. 

Change these statements to questions: — 

This is the way the morning dawns. 
This is the way the sun comes up. 
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2P. — Cinderella. 

PART I. 



a-ddm', to deck, to beautify. 
a-'wry' (a-ri'), to one side, out of 
shape. 



bro-cade', silk or other stuff, varie- 
gated with gold and silver. 
ti-a'ra, a head-dress. 



1. There was once a worthy gentleman who 
took for his second wife the proudest and most 
disagreeable lady in the whole country. She 
had two daughters by a previous marriage, ex- 
actly like herself in all things. The gentleman 
also had one little girl who resembled her dead 
mother, — the best woman in all the world. 

2. Scarcely had the second marriage taken 
place when the stepmother became jealous of 
the good qualities of the little girl, who was 
so great a contrast to her own two daughters. 
She gave her all the hard work of the house. 
She made her wash the floors and staircases, 
dust the bedrooms, and clean the grates. 

3. While her sisters occupied carpeted cham- 
bers, hung with mirrors in which they could 
see themselves from head to foot, this poor 
little girl was sent to sleep in an attic, on an 
old straw mattress, with only one chair, and 
not a looking-glass in the room. 
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4. She bore all in silence, not daring to com- 
plain to her father, who was entirely ruled by 
his new wife. When her daily work was done, 
she used to sit down in the chimney-corner 
among the ashes and cinders; and so the two 
sisters gave her the nickname of Cinderella. 
But Cinderella, however shabbily clad, was 
handsomer than they were, with all their fine 
clothes. 

6. It happened that the king's son gave a 
number of balls, to which all the ladies and 
gentlemen of the city were asked, and among 
the rest the two elder sisters. They were very 
proud and happy, and spent their whole time 
in choosing what they should wear. 

6. This was a new trouble to Cinderella, 
who had to do up their fine linen and laces, 
and who never could please them, however 
much she tried to do so. They talked of 
nothing but their clothes. 

7. ** I,'' said the elder, *' shall wear my vel- 
vet gown, and my trimmings of English lace." 

'* And I," added the younger, shall wear my 
upper skirt. of flowered brocade, and I shall put 
on my diamond tiara, which is a great deal 
finer than anything of yours." 
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8. Here the elder sister grew angry, and the 
dispute began to run so high, that Cinderella, 
who was known to have fine taste, was called 
upon to decide between them. She gave them 
the best advice she could, and meekly offered 
to dress them herself and arrange their hair, 

9. When the important evening came, Cin- 
derella used all her skill to adorn the two 
young ladies. While she was combing out the 
elder's hair, this ill-natured girl said sharply, 
*' Cinderella, do you not wish you were going 
to the ball?" 

10. *' Ah, my lady " (they obliged her always 
to say "my lady"), "you are only mocking 
me. It is not my good luck to have any such 
pleasure." 

" You are right : people would only laugh to 
see a little cinder-wench at a ball." 

11. Any other than Cinderella would have 
dressed the hair all awry; but she was good, 
and dressed it perfectly even and smooth, and 
as prettily as she could. 

12. When at last the happy moment arrived, 
Cinderella followed them to the coach. After 
it had whirled them away she sat down by the 
kitchen fire, and cried. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Persons in the story: the gentleman — character 
of his second wife — characters of her two daughters — 
the gentleman's Uttle girl. 

XL Cinderella and her sisters : jealousy of the step- 
mother — drudgery put on the little girl — her patience — 
why she was named Cinderella. 

IIL Preparing for the ball : by whom the ball was 
to be given — invitation of the elder sisters — how Cin- 
derella proved herself a sweet obliging girl — off for the 
ball — lonely Cinderella. 



5a — Cinderella. 
part II. 



a-dieu' (a-du'), /ar6M?e//. 

€0"Clrt'e-sy, elegance and polite- 
ness of manners. 

es-€6rt'ed, conducted with cere- 
many. 



im-ag'i-na-ble, that may he im- 
agined. 

liv'er-y, dress of the servants of a 
nobleman. 

seazizied, examined carefully. 



1. While Cinderella sat weeping, by the 
kitchen fire her godmother, who was a fairy, 
appeared beside her. 

2. "What are you crying for, my little 
maid?" 

''O, I wish — I wish — " Her sobs stopped 
her. 
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''You wish to go to the ball, don't you?" 

Cinderella nodded. 

''Well, then, be a good girl, and you shall 
go. First run into the garden, and bring me 
the largest pumpkin you can find.'' 

3. Cinderella did not see what this had to 



do with going to the ball, but, being obedient 
and obliging, she went. Her godmother took 
the pumpkin, and, having scooped out all its 
inside, struck it with her wand. It became 
a splendid gilt coach lined with rose-colored 
satin ! 
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4. ''Now bring me the mouse-trap out of 
the pantry, my dear.'^ 

6. Cinderella brought it. It contained six 
of the fattest, sleekest mice. The fairy lifted 
up the wire door, and as each mouse ran out 
she struck it and changed it into a beautiful 
black horse. 

6. But what shall I do for your coachman, 
Cinderella?'^ 

Cinderella said that she had seen a large 
black rat in the rat-trap, and he might do for 
want of better. 

''You are right. Go and look again for 
him." 

7. He was found; and the fairy made him 
into a most respectable coachman, with the 
finest whiskers imaginable. She afterwards 
took six lizards from behind the pumpkin-bed, 
and changed them into six footmen, all in 
splendid livery. They immediately jumped up 
behind the carriage, as if they had been foot- 
men all their days. 

8. " Well, Cinderella, now you can go to 
the ball." 

"What, in these clothes?" said Cinderella 
sadly, looking down at her ragged dress. 
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9. Her godmother laughed, and touched her 
also with the wand. At once her wretched 
threadbare jacket became stiff with gold, and 
sparkling with jewels, her woolen petticoat 
lengthened into a gown of sweeping satin, from 
underneath which peeped out her little feet, 
no longer bare, but covered with silk stockings 
and the prettiest glass slippers in the world. 

10. " Now, Cinderella, depart; but remember, 
if you stay one instant after midnight your 
carriage will become a pumpkin, your coach- 
man a rat, your horses mice, and your footmen 
lizards; while you yourself will be the little 
cinder-wench you were an hour ago." 

Cinderella promised readily, her heart was 
so full of joy. 

11. Cinderella arrived at the palace. The 
king's son, whom some one, probably the fairy 
godmother, had told to await the coming of 
an uninvited princess that nobody knew, was 
standing at the entrance, ready to receive her. 

12. The prince offered her his hand, and led 
her with the utmost courtesy through the 
assembled guests, who stood aside to let her 
pass, whispering to one another, " O, how beau- 
tiful she is ! " 
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13. This might have turned the head of any 
one but poor Cinderella, who was so used to 
be despised that she took it all as if it were 
something happening in a dream. 

14. Her triumph was complete. Even the 
old king said to the queen, that never since her 
majesty's young days had he seen so charm- 
ing and elegant a person. All the court ladies 
scanned her eagerly, clothes and all, determin- 
ing to have theirs made next day of exactly 
the same pattern. 

15. The king's son himself led her out to 
dance, and she danced so gracefully that he 
admired her more and more. Indeed, at 
supper, which was fortunately early, his ad- 
miration quite took away his appetite. 

16. Cinderella, with natural shyness, sought 
out her sisters. She placed herself beside 
them, and offered them all sorts of civil atten- 
tions, which, coming as they supposed from a 
stranger, and so magnificent a lady, almost 
overwhelmed them with delight. 

17. While she was talking with them she 
heard the clock strike a quarter to twelve; so, 
bidding a graceful adieu to the royal family, 
she re-entered her carriage, escorted tenderly 
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by the king's son, and arrived safely at her 
own door. 

18. There she found her godmother, who 
smiled approval, and of whom she asked 
leave to go to a second ball, the following 
night, to which the queen had earnestly in- 
vited her. 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The fairy godmother: the fairy appears — discov- 
ery of why Cinderella was weeping. 

II. The fairy prepares an equipage: the coach — 
the horses — the coachmen — the footmen — Cinderella's 
attire — her slippers — the fairy's warning. 

III. At the palace: arrival of Cinderella — reception 
by the prince — effect produced by her beauty and ele- 
gance — return to the fairy godmother. 



5i. — Cinderella. 

PART III. 



al'eove, a recess. 
at- tired', dressed. 
mag-nif i-9en9e, grandeur. 



pro-du9e', show. 
sig'ni-fy, express meaning. 
van'islied (-isht), disappeared. 



1. At this moment the two sisters were 
heard knocking at the gate. The fairy god- 
mother vanished, leaving Cinderella sitting 
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in the chimney-corner, rubbing her eyes, and 
pretending to be very sleepy. 

2. "Ah! cried the eldest sister spitefully, 
" it has been the most delightful ball ; and 
there was present the most beautiful princess 
I ever saw, and she was so exceedingly polite 
to us both." 

3. "Was she?" said Cinderella, carelessly; 
"and who might she be?" 

"Nobody knows, though everybody would 
give their eyes to know, especially the king's 
son." 

4. " Indeed ! " replied Cinderella, a little 
more interested; "I should like to see her. 
Miss Javotte," — that was the elder sister's 
name, — "will you not let me go to-morrow, 
and lend me your yellow gown that you wear 
on Sundays?" 

6. " What, lend my yellow gown to a cinder- 
wench ! I am not so crazy as that ! " Cinder- 
ella did not complain at this refusal, for if her 
sister had lent her the gown she would have 
been puzzled what to do with it. 

6. The next night came ; and the two young 
ladies, richly dressed, went to the ball. Cin- 
derella, more splendidly attired and more beau- 
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tiful than ever, followed them shortly after. 
" Now, remember twelve o'clock ! " was her god- 
mother's parting speech ; and she thought she 
certainly should. 

7. However, the prince's attentions to her 
were greater even than on the first evening; 
and, in the delight of listening to his pleasant 
conversation, time slipped by unnoticed. 

8. While she was sitting beside him in a 
lovely alcove she heard a clock strike the first 
stroke of twelve. She started up, and fled away 
as lightly as a deer. 

9. The prince was much surprised, and fol- 
lowed but could not overtake her. Indeed, he 
missed his lovely princess altogether, and only 
saw running out of the palace-doors a little 
dirty girl, whom he had never beheld before, 
and of whom he certainly would never have 
taken the least notice. 

10. Cinderella arrived at home breathless and 
weary, ragged and cold, without carriage or 
footman or coachman. All that was left of her 
past magnificence was one of her little glass 
slippers. The other she had dropped in the 
ball-room as she ran away. 

11. When the two sisters returned they were 
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full of this strange adventure : how the beauti- 
ful lady had appeared at the ball more beau- 
tiful than ever ; how as the clock was striking 
twelve she had suddenly risen up and fled 

r 



through tne bali-room, disappear- ^ ■ - xj j V^<^ 
ing no one knew how or where, and i' 
dropping one of her glass slippers be- ^ 
hind her in her flight; how the king's son 
was sad and gloomy until he chanced to pick 
up the little glass slipper, which he carried 
away in his pocket. 

12. In fact, all the court and royal family 
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were convinced that he was deeply in love with 
the wearer of the little glass slipper. 

13. Cinderella listened in silence, turning her 
face to the kitchen fire. Perhaps it was that 
which made her look so rosy ; but nobody ever 
noticed or admired her at home, so it did not 
signify, and next morning she went to her 
weary work again just as before. 

14. A few days after the whole city was at- 
tracted by the sight of the prince, preceded by a 
herald, who went about with a little glass slip- 
per in his hand, proclaiming that the king's 
son ordered this to be fitted on the foot of 
every lady in the kingdom, and that he wished 
to marry the lady whom it fitted best, or to 
whom it and the fellow-slipper belonged. 

15. Princesses, duchesses, countesses, and gen- 
tlewomen, all tried it on; but being a fairy 
slipper, it fitted nobody. Besides, nobody could 
produce its mate, which lay all the time safely 
in the pocket of Cinderella's old gown. 

16. At last the herald and the prince came 
to the house of the two sisters. They well knew 
that neither of themselves was the beautiful 
lady. Still they made every attempt to get their 
clumsy feet into the glass slipper ; but in vain. 
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17. " Let me try it on/' said Cinderella, from 
the chimney-corner. 

" What, you ! " cried the others, bursting into 
shouts of laughter; but Cinderella only smiled. 

18. So the herald bade Cinderella sit down on 
a three-legged stool in the kitchen, and himself 
put the slipper on her pretty little foot, which 
it fitted exactly. She then drew from her 
pocket the fellow-slipper, which she also put 
on, and stood up, — for with the touch of the 
magic shoes all her dress was changed likewise, 
— no longer the poor cinder-wench, but the 
beautiful lady whom the king's son loved. 

19. Her sisters recognized her at once. 
Filled with astonishment and alarm, they 
threw themselves at her feet, begging her 
pardon for all their former unkindness. She 
raised and embraced them, telling them she for- 
gave them with all her heart, and only hoped 
they would love her always. 

20. Then she departed with the herald to 
the king's palace, and told her whole story to 
his majesty and the royal family, who were not 
in the least surprised, for everybody believed in 
fairies, and everybody longed to have a fairy 
godmother. 
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21. As for the young prince, he thought her 
more lovely and lovable than ever, and insisted 
upon marrying her immediately. Cinderella 
never went home again ; but she sent for her 
two sisters to the palace, and with the consent 
of all parties married them shortly after to 
two rich gentlemen of the court. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. Second night at the ball: the fairy's warning — 
how Cinderella forgot it — the first stroke of twelve — dis- 
appearance — her transformation — the two slippers. 

II. Search for the slipper-wearer: the prince's 
proclamation — trying on the slipper — why it fitted no- 
body — Cinderella tries it on — a second transformation. 

III. Cinderella's good fortune : astonishment of the 
sisters — Cinderella's kindness — her marriage. 
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32. — A Grasshopper's Complaint. 

brood, offspring. \ eoun'te-nange, features. 

My name is Grasshopper: high as I can 

Here I hop, there I hop, — little old man! 

Look at my countenance, ag6d and thin; 

Look at my crooked legs, all doubled in; 

Is not my face long, and sober, and wan? 

Do I not look like a little old man? 

Yet all the summer I play in the grass. 

Jump up and stick to whoever may pass. 

Where I then hide myself they cannot guess. 

Never know where I am till they undress; 

Finger and thumb, then, they snap me away. 

Though they might know hoW much rather 
I'd stay. 

Nobody cares what becomes of poor me ! 

Flung out of window I'm certain to be. 

E'en though the hen might be there with her 
brood ! 

A Grasshopper's feelings, — they're not under- 
stood ! 

LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Change these questions to statements : — 

Is not my face long, and sober, and wan? 
Do I not look like a little old man ? 
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55.— The Best Recommendation. 

ap'pli-eants, persons applying/or 1 ree-om-men-da'tion, whatever 
a position. I commends to favor. 

1. A LAWYER once advertised for an office- 
boy, and nearly fifty lads called on him to 
apply for the place. Out of the whole number 
he in a short time chose one, sending away all 
the others. 

2. "I should like to know," said a friend 
who happened to be sitting in the office at the 
time, — ''I should like to know why you pre- 
ferred that lad to all the others. Why, I noticed 
that he did not bring a single written recom- 
mendation, while most of the others were 
armed with letters from teachers and friends, 
telling how bright and industrious and honest 
and careful and polite they were ! '' 

3. ^' You are wrong, my friend," replied the 
lawyer ; " he had a great many recommenda- 
tions." 

"And what were they, may I ask?" 

4. ''Well, first of all he wiped his feet 
when he came in, and closed the door after 
him. These actions showed that he is tidy and 
orderly. 
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6. "Secondly, when that elderly gentleman, 
who, you may have observed, was somewhat 
lame, came into the office, the lad at once 
offered him his chair. This showed that he is 
thoughtful of others. 

6. " Thirdly, when he came in he took off his 
cap and answered my questions respectfully, 
with a ' Yes, sir,' and an ' If you please, sir.' 
This showed that he is polite. 

7. " Fourthly, he lifted up a book which be- 
fore he came in I had purposely thrown on 
the floor, and he placed it on the table; all the 
other applicants either stepped over it or shoved 
it aside. This showed that he is careful. 

8. " Fifthly, he waited quietly and patiently 
for his turn, • instead of pushing himself for- 
ward. This showed that he is modest. 

9. " Sixthly, I observed that his clothes were 
carefully brushed, that his hair was in nice 
order, that his teeth were as white as milk, and 
his shoes smoothly polished. Then when he 
wrote his name I noticed that his finger-nails 
were clean, instead of being tipped with black, 
like those of the handsome little fellow in the 
blue jacket. These things showed — '' 

"Enough, enough," cried the lawyer's friend; 
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"you have certainly given six very good 
reasons for your choice." 

10. " Well, don't you call these things letters 
of recommendation? I do, and they satisfied 
me better than all the fine letters he could have 
brought me from his teacher or his friends. I 
can judge better of a boy by watching him 
closely for five minutes than by reading a whole 
basketful of recommendations." 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write six statements, and in each express one of the 
qualities possessed by the lad spoken of in this piece, 
thus, — 

The lad was tidy and orderly. 

Write in one column all the adverbs ending in ly, and 
in another the quality-words from which they are formed, 
thus, — 

nearly from near 

respectfully " respectful 

Write the analysis : — 

teaclier industrious careful 

Copy, supplying the proper marks of punctuation : — 

You are wrong my friend replied the lawyer he had a 
great many recommendations. 
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34. — Plants which Catch Flies. 



ear-niv'o-rous, flesh-eating. 
fasli'ion (fash'un), to make or 

form. 
re-vers'e§, changes around. 



sen'si-tive, of delicate feeling. 
ten'dril, a slender spiral shoot of a 

plant. 
vie'tim, a living being sacrificed. 



1. There are certain plants growing in this 
country which have always been looked upon 
as great curiosities. They grow wild in wet 
bogs, and are called pitcher- 
plants. 

2. The leaves, which are 
all close to the ground, 
are hollow, and so formed 
as to serve as j9tfc^er5. These 
pitchers, or tubes, generally 
contain water, either caught 
from rain or drawn up from 
the ground. 

3. If we open one of 
these pitchers we shall find 
in the water many dead 

insects. Let me tell you how these insects 
found their " watery grave." 

4. Arching over the top is a kind of hood, 
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on the underside of which are sharp and stiff 
hairs that partly close up the mouths of the 
pitchers. A fly or other insect can very easily 
get in, but finds it very hard to get out, because 
the hairs point downwards. And so it hap- 
pens that many of them are drowned in the 
water at the bottom of the pitchers. 

6. In the East Indies are pitcher-plants quite 

different from those of this 
country, and much more 
curious. The pitchers are 
not close to the ground, for 
the leaves come out on the 
stem and branches, the same 
as on a vine. 

6. The leaves are as long 
as a man's hand, or longer. 
From the tip of the leaf 
grows a tendril : this usually 
makes a curl round, and a 
little farther on there grows 

out of the end of it a large hollow green 

pitcher. 

7. The pitcher is tightly closed by a neatly- 
fitting lid which can open and shut. Inside 
are places where water forms out of the green 
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pitcher itself. Insects get into these pitchers 
also, and are drowned. . 

8. These pitchers have most elegant shapes. 
Indeed, one might almost think that men 
learned to fashion beautiful vessels for holding 
water, by imitating in clay the pitchers on 
these plants. 

II. 

9. In the plants which I have been telling 
you about it is by accident of course that in- 
sects are imprisoned in the 

pitchers. But there is an- 
other most wonderful plant 
which can actually catch 
flies. It is called Venus^s 
fly-trap, and has leaves 
shaped as shown in this 
picture. 

10. You see that the leaf 
is rather narrow at the 
lower end, but widens a lit- 
tle towards the top. Then 
there is a narrow neck, and 

above this a round part. Here the leaf folds 
on itself as if on hinges. This is the trap. 
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11. Do you see the little hairs standing out 
all around the edges? And does not the object 
look something like a steel-trap? Well, this 
leaf-trap acts very much like a steel-trap. 

12. Notice the delicate bristles on the face of 
each fold of the leaf. When these are touched 
by the finger or the point of a pencil the trap 
shuts with a quick motion, and after a while 
opens again. 

13. So also when a fly alights on the trap 
and brushes against the sensitive hairs, the two 
sides spring together and the fly is caught. 
Sometimes a fly draws back so quickly that it 
escapes : the trap then opens, spreads out again, 
and waits for another victim. 

14. When the trap has secured a fly it holds 
fast to it, and soon the sides flatten down and 
press upon the insect until it is crushed to 
death. And now happens a most wonderful 
thing, — the plant eats the fly. How is this? 

15. Some cruel boys catch and kill flies 
merely for amusement ; but we cannot suppose 
that our leaf-trap is seeking any such heartless 
fun. A spider, on the other hand, spreads its 
web for the foolish fly, that it may feast upon 
its body. 
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16. In like manner this plant uses its victim 
for food. The trap holds the fly until it 
becomes soft, and then drinks in the juices 
of the dead insect through the thousands of 
little holes which leaves have for drawing in 
carbonic acid. 

17. Thus, while all plants are food for ani- 
mals, here is a plant that reverses the order 
and makes animals its food ; for, strange to say, 
Venus's fly-trap is flesh-eating, or — to use a 
longer word meaning the same thing — is 
camivoroiis. 

18. You see, then, that we were right in 
speaking of this class of plants as among the 
greatest curiosities of the vegetable world. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

L American pitcher-plants: where they grow — what 
the pitchers are — what is found in them — the hoods — 
the trapped insects. 

n. East Indian pitcher-plants: description of the 
leaves — how the pitcher is closed — its contents — shapes 
of the pitchers. 

in. Venus's fly-trap: description of the leaves — 
what forms the trap — its resemblance to a steel-trap — 
what causes the trap to close — how a fly is caught — how 
it is killed — what becomes of the fly. 
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55. — Hidden Treasures. 

ae-quired', gained. \ treag'ure, hoarded money. 

1. A VINE-DRESSER who lay at the point of 
death called his children around him and said, 
"There is a treasure in our vineyard, if you 
will only dig for it." 

2. "Where?" cried they all. But all that 
the father could say before he died was, "Dig 
for it." 

3. Their father was no more than buried 
when the sons began to dig with all their might 
for what they supposed to be hidden gold. 
They raked and hoed the vineyard till not 
a spot was left that had not passed under their 
hands again and again. 

4. There was not a clod that was not broken 
to dust; the soil was all put through a sieve, 
and every stone was hunted out and thrown 
away. But no sign of any treasure appeared, 
and they began to fear their father had been 
mocking them. 

5. When the next year came, however, they 
saw with wonder that every vine bore threefold, 
and that the clusters were far finer than those 
of any other vineyard in their neighborhood. 
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They then understood what their father had 
meant, and that the treasure was to be acquired 
only by hard work. 

6. Every year after this the sons dug as they 
had done in search of the gold, and they found 
a treasure, year after year, as great as the first. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

L The dying vine-dresser: calling of the children — 
the vine-dresser's statement — curiosity of the sons — the 
father's reply. 

II. Search for the treasure: the sons begin the 
search — what they did — their disappointment. 

in. The treasure found: the fruit of their labor — 
meaning of their father's words — their reward. 



3^. — "By-and-by" and "To-morrow^" 

f&'vor-ite, much thought of. \ in-tend'ed, meant. 

1. "By-and-by" and "to-morrow" were 
James Moran's favorite words. 

2. " James, will you fasten the garden gate? " 
said his mother. 

"By-and-by, mother," said James, who was 
reading an amusing story. 

8. James finished his story, and thon went 
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to fasten the gate; but in the mean time the 
pigs had broken through, and had rooted up 
and destroyed more than could be repaired for 
months. 

4. " Will you learn your lesson now, James?" 
said his mother. 

"By-and-by, mother," replied James, who was 
making a new kite. 

5. The kite was finished, but the lesson was 
never learned. Next day James lost his place 
in the class, and all chance of a prize. 

6. What James was as a boy he was as a 
man. He intended to take his money to-mor- 
row from a bank that was not safe ; but before 
to-morrow the bank failed, and he lost all. 

7. He intended to insure his house and store 
to-morrow ; but before to-morrow they took fire, 
were burned, and he was ruined. 

8. Well, this is only one example out of 
thousands showing the truth of the proverb, 
'' Never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day." 

LANQUAGE LESSON. 

Write a statement telling how James Moran came to 
ruin. 
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37. — Speedy and Steady. 



en'tered, came in 
jSgged, traveled. 
plod'ding, going on slowly. 



stead'y, continuing regularly, 
startled, aroused suddenly. 
t6r'toise (tor'tis), a kind of turtle. 



I. 

1. *' Well, Amy, how are you getting on 
with your napkin?'' cried Lizzie, whose swift 
fingers seemed to fly over her work. 

"Not very fast," replied quiet little Amy, 
without raising her eyes; "I have almost fin- 
ished one side." 

2. "One side!" said Lizzie, with a laugh 
which was neither pleasant nor kind : " why, 
we both began hemming our napkins at the 
same time, and I'm now at the fourth side of 
mine ! " 

3. "I know that I am slow," sighed Amy. 
" You may well say that ! " cried Lizzie. 

" But 111 try to be steady, and to do my 
best," said the little girl, as she threaded her 
tiny needle, and went on with her work. 

4. " As I sew so fast," cried Lizzie, " I am 
sure to have finished my napkin long before 
the bell rings for dinner. TU just run for a 
minute to the garden, to see if the roses are 
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out;" — so, tossing down her work on a chair, 
Lizzie flew off. • 

5. Amy longed for the fresh air and the 
flowers, but her work must first be done. 
Steadily she laid down her broad hem, and 
had finished the second side of her napkin 
before her sister came back. 

6. " Ah, you plodding little thing ! " cried 
Lizzie; "you will never get up to me. Ill 
have time to go to my room and put my new 
picture on the wall." 

7. Off went gay little Lizzie. Amy went on 
with her work. Before her sister again entered 
the room the third side of her napkin was 
hemmed. 

8. "Had you not better finish your sew- 
ing?" said Amy. " It must be near dinner-time 



now." 



"Oh! I can finish it in two minutes; only 
I want to look at that story, which Tom told 
us was so amusing." 

9. " But if you are late ? " 

" No fear of that ! " cried Lizzie ; " no one 
is so likely to be late as a slow little creature 
like you!" 

10. Poor Amy made no reply : stitch after 
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stitch, stitch after stitch, quietly she worked on. 
Lizzie was soon so deep in her story that she 
forgot all about her work, till startled by the 
sound of the bell. 

11. " Can it be dinner-time ! " she cried, " and 
my napkin not hemmed ! And yours — " 

'^ It is just finished," said Amy, as she quietly 
folded it up. 

II. 

12. After dinner, Amy's father, who had seen 
and heard all that went on between the girls, 
called them to him and said: "My dears, did 
you ever hear the story of ' The Hare and Tor- 
toise'?" 

13. Amy and Lizzie answered that they had 
not. 

" Then let me tell it to you," said he. 

14. A hare, one day, laughed at a poor, slow- 
going* tortoise, because it crawled along at such 
a slow pace. But the tortoise laughed too, and 
said he could run her a race of three miles any 
day and beat her." 

" Come on," said the hare, " and I will soon 
show you what my feet are made of." 

15. So they agreed to start at once. The 
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tortoise started off, and slowly crept' along 
without stopping a moment; but the hare 
made a fine joke of it, and lay down to sleep, 
saying, " I shall take a nice little nap first. 
After that I shall soon overtake you." 

16. The tortoise jogged on, and bit by bit 
got nearer to the end, while the hare fell fast 
asleep, and only woke up in time to see that 
the tortoise had reached the three-mile post 
before her. 

HEADS FOE CGMPGSITIGN. 

Write the story of " The Hare and the Tortoise " by 
answering the following questions: — 

1. Why did the hare laugh at the tortoise? 

2. What was the tortoise's reply ? 

3. How did the tortoise perform its part in the race ? 

4. What was the hare doing meanwhile ? 

6. What did the hare discover on awaking ? 
6. Which had the right to laugh now ? 
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35.— Tag. 



blent, blended^ mingled. I goal, hound of the race, 

flag, a water-plant, \ yon'der, that. 



Summer snow the elder-boughs 

On the green grass sprinkle; 

Tis the pasture; Brindle's bell — 

Can't you hear it tinkle? 

Now we may be free as air, — 

This is just the place ! 

WeVe the very company ! — 

Let us have a race! 

Tag! tag! 

Follow me! follow! 

After me! chase me! come, Billy and Mag! 

Swift seem my feet as the wings of a swallow ! 

What is so merry as playing at tag? 

II. 
Blackberry vine and elder-flower, 
Buttercup and sorrel. 
Ox-eye daisies, rosy crown 
Of the mountain laurel. 
With their colors blurred and blent. 
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How they hurry by! 
Hark! a step is close behind! 
Faster I must fly! 
Tag! tag! 

On through the clover ! 
Here runs the brook through the fern and the 

flag! 
After me! after! over it! over! 
What is so merry as playing at tag? 

III. 
Yonder maple is our goal — 
Would that it were nearer! 
Mag is just upon me now, — 
Panting I can hear her! 
Startled hare or hunted deer 
Never swifter ran ! 
Pleasure is as fleet as fear — 
Catch me if you can ! 
Tag! tag! 
Give me a minute! 
Since I am caught, 'neath this alder-bush, 

Mag! 
Let us take breath ere again we begin it: — 
What is so merry as playing at tag? 
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LANGUAQE LESSON. 

Arrange the words in these sentences as you would 
speak them if you were making the statements (^prose 
order) ; thus : — " The elder-boughs sprinkle summer snow 
on the green grass." 

Summer snow the elder-boughs 
On the green grass sprinkle. 

Swift seem my feet as the wings of a swallow. 

Faster I must fly ! 

Here runs the brook through the fern and the flag. 

Panting I can hear her. 



39. — Peach-Prince. 



A JAPANESE TALE. 



PART I. 



as-tSn'isli, surprise. 
arcll'er-y, art of shooting with the 

bow and arrow. 
de-vi9e', an emblematic picture. 



fos'ter-motil'er, one who takes 

the place of a mother. 
iii-vi§'i-ble, not to be seen. 
rav'aged, plundered. 



1. Long, long ago there lived an old man and 
an old woman in a village, near a mountain 
from which flowed a stream of purest water. 
The old man was a wood-cutter, and the old 
woman, his wife, kept house for him. They 
were very lonely, for they had no child, and 
they often grieved over their hard lot. 
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2. One day while the man was out on the 
mountain cutting brush his old wife took her 
shallow tub and clothes down to the brook to 
wash. She had hardly begun when she saw a 
peach floating with its stem and two leaves in 
the stream. She picked it up, and set it aside 
to take home and share it with her husband. 

3. When he returned she put it before him, 
not dreaming what was in it. He was just about 
to cut it open, when the halves of the peach fell 
apart, and there lay a little baby boy. The 
happy old couple rejoiced over him, and reared 
him tenderly. Because he was their first 
child {taro) and born of a peach (momo), they 
called him Momotaro, or Peach-Darling. 

4. The most wonderful thing about the child 
was his great strength. Even when still a baby 
he would astonish his foster-mother by standing 
on the mats, and lifting her washtub, or kettle 
of hot tea, which he would balance above his 
head without spilling a drop. 

5. The lad grew to be strong and brave and 
good. He was always kind to his parents, and 
saved them much toil. He practiced archery, 
wrestling, and handling the iron club, until 
he was not afraid of anybody or anything. 
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6. He even laughed at the Onis, who were 
demons living in the clouds or on lonely 
islands in the sea. Momotaro was also very 
kind to birds and animals, so that they were 
very tame, and became his friends. 

7. Now, there was an island far out in the 
ocean, inhabited by Onis with horns on their 
heads, and big sharp tusks in their mouths, who 
ravaged the shores. In the center of the island 
was the giant Oni's castle, built inside of a great 
cave, which was full of all kinds of treasures. 

8. Among these was the hat which makes 
the one who puts it on invisible. It looks just 
like a straw hat, but has a tuft of fine grass on 
the top, and a pink fringe, like the lining of 
shells, around the brim. There was also the coat 
(like a farmer's grass rain-cloak), which makes 
the wearer invisible; and the "seven jewels," 
namely, gold, silver, red coral, agate, emerald, 
crystal, and pearl. 

9. Momotaro made up his mind to conquer 
these demons, and get their treasures. He pre- 
pared his weapons, and asked his mother to 
make him some millet dumplings. So the old 
lady made the dumplings, which the little 
hero stowed away in a bamboo box. This he 
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wrapped in a silk napkin, and flung it over 
his shoulder. 

10. Seizing his iron club, he stuck his flag 
in his back as the sign of war. The flag was 
of white silk, crossed by two black bars at the 
top ; and underneath these was embroidered the 
device of a peach with a stem and two leaves 
floating on a running stream. 

11. Momotaro then bade the old folks 
good-by, and walked briskly off*. He took his 
little dog with him, giving him a millet dump- 
ling now and then. 

12. As he passed along he met a monkey 
chattering, and showing his teeth. The mon- 
key said, " Where are you going, Mr. Peach- 
Darling?" 

" I'm going to the Oni's island, to get his 
treasures." 

13. "What have you got in your package?" 
"Millet dumplings. Have one?" 

"Yes: give me one, and 111 go with you," 
said the monkey. So the monkey ate the 
dumpling; and boy, dog, and monkey all 
trudged on together. 

14. A little farther on a pheasant met them, 
and said, "Good morning, Mr. Peach-Prince; 
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where are you going ? " Peach-Prince told him, 
and at the same time offered him a dumpling. 
This made the pheasant his friend. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Birth of the Peach-Prince: the old couple — 
cause of their grief — discovery of the old wife — what 
was in the peach — naming of the child. 

n. His character: his great strength — his exercise — 
his bravery and goodness — his kindness to animals. 

III. The Onis: description of these demons — the 
island of the Onis — their treasures — Momotaro's resolve 
— preparations for departure — what friends he won, and 
how. 



40. — Peach-Prince. 
part II. 



a-kim'bo, bent, I prow (prou), the fore-part of a ship, 

kniglit'ed, ennobled, \ state, grandeur. 

1. Peach-Prince and his three companions 
journeyed on until they reached the sea-shore. 
There they found a big boat, on which Peach- 
Prince with the dog and monkey embarked; 
at the same time the pheasant flew over to the 
island to find a safe place to land, so as to take 
the Onis by surprise. 
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2. Having landed, they marched up to the 
door of the castle, and then Momotaro beat 
in the gate with his iron club. Rushing into 
the castle, he put the small Onis to flight ; and, 
dashing forward, the little hero reached the 
room where the giant Oni was just waking up. 

3. With a terrible roar the giant Oni ad- 
vanced to gobble up Peach-Prince, when the 
dog ran behind and bit the demon in the leg, 
the monkey climbed up his back, and blinded 
him with his paws, and the pheasant flew in 
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his face. Then Peach-Prince beat him with 
his iron chib, until he begged for his life, and 
promised to give up all his treasures. 

4. The Onis brought all their precious things 
out of the store-house, and laid them on great 
trays before our hero and his little army. 

6. Momotaro sat on a rock, with his three 
companions around him, holding his fan, 
with his hands akimbo on his knees, just as 
mighty generals do after a battle. On the 
right sat kneeling on the ground his faithful 
monkey while the pheasant and dog sat on 
the left. 

6. After all the Onis had surrendered they 
fell down on their hands and knees with their 
faces in the dust, and acknowledged Peach- 
Prince as their master. Then Peach-Prince, 
with a wave of his fan, bade them rise up and 
carry the treasures to the largest vessel they 
had, and to point the prow to the mainland. 
This done, Momotaro and his company got on 
board, and the Onis bowed farewell. 

7. A stiff breeze sprang up, and sent the ship 
plowing through the waters, and bent out the 
great white sail like a bow. On the prow was 
a long black tassel like the mane of a horse. 
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which at every lurch dipped in the waves, 
and as it rose flung off the spray. 

8. The- old couple, becoming anxious after 
their Peach-Darling, had traveled down to the 
sea-shore, and arrived just as the treasure-ship 
hove in sight. How beautiful it looked with 
its branches of red coral, and shining heaps 
of gold and silver, glistening pearls and emer- 
alds, and piles of agate and crystal ! 

9. Momotaro came home laden with riches 
enough to keep the old couple in comfort all 
their lives, and he himself lived in great 
state. He knighted the monkey, the dog, and 
the pheasant, and made them his body-guard. 
Then he married a beautiful princess, and 
lived happily till he died. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Peach- Prince's exploit: the landing on the island 

— what Momotaro did first — how he disposed of the 
small Onis. 

II. Combat with the giant Onis: the giant's attack 

— how he was assailed by the animals — how he was 
clubbed by Peach-Prince — surrender. 

III. The treasures: Peach-Prince's order — the home- 
ward voyage — end of the tale. 
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41. -Little Wheel and Big Wheel. 



e5urse, marchy journey, 
OTVil, confess^ acknowledge. 



pur-sue', follow, continue. 
sup-plie§', furnishes. 



1. Said the big wagon-wheel 
To the little wagon-wheel, 

"What a difference between us I see! 
As our course we pursue, 
Can a small thing like you 

Keep up with a great thing like me?" 

2. Said the little wagon-wheel 
To the big wagon-wheel, 

"You are larger, I own, my good friend; 

But my quickness supplies 

What I want in my size. 
So I keep in the front to tlfe end." 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Copy the interrogative sentence in this piece. Copy an 
exclamative sentence. 

Arrange the words in the prose order : — 

Said the big wagon-wheel 
To the little wagon-wheel. 

As our course we pursue. 
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42. — Marjorie's Almanac. 

I. 
Robins in the tree-top, 

Blossoms in the grass, 
Green things a-growing 

Everywhere you pass; 
Sudden little breezes. 

Showers of silver dew. 
Black bough and bent twig 

Budding out anew; 
Pine-tree and willow-tree. 

Fringed elm, and larch, — 
Don't you think that May-time's 

Pleasanter than March? 

II. 
Apples in the orchard 

Mellowing one by one; 
Strawberries upturning 

Soft cheeks to the sun; 
Roses faint with sweetness, 

Lilies fair of face, 
Drowsy scents and murmurs 

Haunting every place; 
Lengths of golden sunshine. 

Moonlight bright as day, — 
Don't you think that summer's 

Pleasanter than May? 
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III. 
Roger in the corn-patch 

Whistling negro songs; 
Pussy by the hearth-side 

Romping with the tongs; 
Chestnuts in the ashes 

Bursting through the rind; 
Red leaf and gold leaf 

Rustling down the wind; 
Mother "doin' peaches" 

All the afternoon, — 
Don't you think that autumn's 

Pleasanter than June? 

IV. 

Little fairy snow-flakes 

Dancing in the flue; 
Old Mr. Santa Claus, 

What is keeping you? 
Twilight and firelight 

Shadows come and go; 
Merry chime of sleigh-bells 

Tinkling through the snow; 
Mother knitting stockings 

(Pussy's got the ball), 
Don't you think that winter's 

Pleasanter than all? 
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liANGnAGB LESSON. 

What season is represented in the first stanza? in the 
second? the third? the fourth? 

Copy the names of the trees mentioned in the first 
stanza. 

Copy the names of the frmts and flowers spoken of in 
the second stanza. 

Change these questions to statements ; thus : — 

Question. Don't you think that May-time's pleasanter than 
March? 

Statement. I think that May-time is pleasanter than March. 
Don't you think that summer's pleasanter than May ? 
Don't you think that autumn's pleasanter than June ? 
Don't you think that winter's pleasanter than all ? 



MEMORY-GEMS. 

Hours are golden links, God's token, 
Reaching heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 



Be not like a stream that brawls 
Loud with shallow waterfalls. 
But in quiet self-control 
Link together soul and soul. 



How empty learning, and how vain is art, 
But as it mends the life, and guides the heart! 



They ara never alone that are accompanied with noble 
thoughts. 
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43.— The Young Witness. 



€on-vi€'tion, assurance, 
eul'prit, a criminal. 
e-mQ'tion, feeling. 



per-plex'ing, puzzling. 
quiv'ered, shook, trembled. 
re-je€t'ed, thrown out. 



I. 

1. Not long ago, a little girl only nine years 
old was brought into court as a witness in the 
trial of a person for stealing. The robbery had 
been committed in her father's house. She 
had seen it. What she would say was therefore 
very important. 

2. The lawyer who was defending the thief 
did not wish that she should appear as a wit- 
ness, because he knew that what she had to 
say would be very much against his side. So 
when she was brought into the court-room he 
said to her, "Now, Emily, do you understand 
the nature of an oath ? '' 

" I don't know what you mean, sir,'' said 
she. 

3. "May it please your honor," said the law- 
yer to the judge, " it is plain that this witness 
should be rejected: she doesn't understand the 
nature of an oath." 

4. " Let us see," said the judge. " Come here, 
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my daughter. Tell me if you have ever taken 
an oath." 

The blood rose to her neck and face at the 
very thought of it, as she answered, "No, 



sir." 



5. " I do not mean a profane oath," said the 
judge. " Were you ever a witness in court be- 
fore?" 

" No, sir." 

6. "Do you know what book this is? " said 
the judge, handing her a Bible. 

"Yes, sir; it is the Bible." 

7. "Have you ever read it?" 
"Yes, sir; I read it every day." 

8. "Do you know what the Bible is, my 
child?" 

" It is the word of God." 

9. "Now, my little dear, place your hand 
upon this book." 

10. She put her hand upon it tremblingly. 
He then repeated to her the form of oath taken 
by one who is to be a witness. With her hand 
upon the Bible she said, " I do solemnly swear 
that what I am now about to say is the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
So help me God." 
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II. 

11. "Now, my dear," said the judge, "you 
have sworn as a witness. Do you know what 
will happen to you if you do not speak the 
truth?" 

"Yes, sir." 

12. "What?" 



^-'«l«n?!a 



"I shall be locked up in prison." 

13. " Anything else? " 

"Yes, sir. I cannot go to heaven." 

14. "How do you know that?" 
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She took the Bible, and turned to this verse : 
*' Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor.'' 

"I learned that," said she, "before I could 
read the Bible." 

15. " Did any one tell you that you were to 
be a witness in this case? " asked the judge. 

" Yes, sir. After mother heard that I was to 
be called, she took me into her room, and asked 
me to repeat to her the Ten Commandments. 
And when I went away, mother kissed me, and 
said to me, ' Remember the Ninth Command- 
ment ; and remember that whatever you say in 
court, God hears every word of it.' " 

16. '^ Do you believe that? " asked the judge, 
while a tear glistened in his eye, and his lip 
quivered with emotion. 

"Yes, sir," said the child, in a way which 
showed that she meant what she said. 

17. " God bless you, my child ! " said the judge. 
"You have a good mother. This is a fit wit- 
ness," he added. "If I were on trial for my 
life to-day, and innocent of the charge, I would 
pray God to give me such a witness as this 
child. Let her be examined." 

18. The little girl told her story with the 
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simplicity of a child, as she was ; but her voice 
and manner carried conviction of her truthful- 
ness to every heart. The lawyers asked her 
many perplexing questions, but she did not 
vary in the least from her first statement. 

19. Thus the testimony of the child, for whom 
a mother had prayed that she might be given 
strength to speak the truth as it was before God 
scattered like chaff the falsehoods of the cul- 
prit's witnesses, and led to the just punishment 
of the guilty man. 

HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The young witness: what the trial was about — 
why what the little girl should tell was important — ques- 
tion of the thief's lawyer — the girl's reply — the lawyer's 
statement to the judge. 

II. The wise judge : the judge's treatment of the little 
witness — his question about an oath — the girl's reply — 
what the mother told her little daughter. 

m. The testimony: how the girl told her story — its 
effect — the result. 
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44.— The Wise Shepherd-Boy. 



di'a-mond, a precious stone. 
e-ter'ni-ty, endless time. 



fa'znous, noted^ celebrated. 
pa.ra9e, residence of a king. 



1. There was once a shepherd-boy, who was 
famous, far and near, for the wise answers 
which he gave to questions. The king of the 
land, among others, heard of him, and ordered 
him to be brought to court. 

2. When he came the king said to him, "If 
you can give me answers to three questions 
which I shall put to you I will treat you as 
if you were my own son, and you shall live 
in the palace with me." 

3. " What are the three questions ? " said the 
boy. 

" The first question," said the king, " is, 
How many drops of water are there in the 
sea?" 

4. The shepherd-boy replied, " If you will 
stop all the rivers in the world, so that not a 
drop that I have not counted will flow into the 
sea, I will tell you how many drops of water 
there are in the sea." 

5. Then said the king, " The next question 
is. How many stars are there in heaven?" 
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When he heard it the shepherd-boy asked for 
a great sheet of white paper, and pen and 
ink; and then made so many dots all over 
it with the pen that no one could think of 
counting them, and the very eye grew weary 
with looking at them. 

6. Then he said, " There are as many stars 
in heaven as there are dots on this paper. 
You .may count them if you like." But no 
one would think of trying. 

7. "Now," said the king, "the third ques- 
tion is, How many seconds are there in eter- 
nity?" 

8. Then the shepherd-boy answered, "There 
is a diamond mountain in the north which it 
takes an hour to climb, at the fastest, and it is 
as broad at the bottom, every way, as it is high. 
If a little bird were to come once in a hundred 
years, and fly away with what its bill could 
pick up, when the whole mountain had been 
carried away it would make the first second 
in eternity." 

9. Then the king said, "You have an- 
swered these three questions like a wise man, 
and shall live with me in my palace, and be 
my son." 
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HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The shepherd-boy: for what famous — the king's 
order — his promise. 

II. First question: what the first question was — the 
boy's reply. 

in. Second question: its nature — the boy's reply. 
rv. Third question: nature of the third question — 
the boy's reply — the reward. 



45.— Children of Heaven. 

ctia'dren, plural of child, \ t-wSdn, old form of two, 

1. In heaven we shall be children again; 

Children of One from children of twain. 

2. None but children shall come into heaven; 

Children of seventy, children of seven. 

3. So it is said, and so it is sung; 

As we grow older we shall grow young. 



LANGUAGE LBSSON. 



Write the analysis of: child ; heaven. 

Write the degrees of comparison of old; ymmg. 
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45.— The New Scholar. 

PART I. 



elang'ing, ringing with a sharp 

metallic sound. 
de-tained', kept back, delayed. 
du'ty, something that must be done. 



speed'ing, moving at a rapid pace, 

running. 
tar'dy, late. 
try'ing, severe. 



1. Albert Collins had not once been 
marked "tardy'' since the school term began 
in September. He wished very much to close 
the year with a perfect record for promptness. 

2. When December came, with its short 
mornings, Albert was kept very busy attending 
to all the things that had to be done before the 
nine o'clock bell. He had the wood-box to 
fill, the canary to feed, and — this was the most 
trying task of all ! — the cradle to rock. 

3. One morning the mother left Albert en- 
gaged in this pleasant duty while she went to 
see a relative who was ill. Mrs. Collins was 
detained much longer than she had expected 
to be. 

4. Meanwhile Albert, with his overshoes on 
and cap in hand, rocked the cradle and — 
watched the clock. Five minutes, ten minutes, 
passed away. The long hand was speeding 
nearer and nearer to the moment of the " last 
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bell." He pulled his cap over his ears, and 
rocked the harder. Still no mother. 

5. Then he went to the door, looked anx- 
iously toward the corner, and sent out a long 
shout, — " Mamma-a-a, come ho-o-me ! " But 
no one answered except the baby. 

6. " O dear ! dear ! " he cried as he rushed 
back to the cradle ; and just then his wide- 
awake ears heard the first cling-clang of the 
last bell. It would ring for five minutes ; and 
if he could start at once there was time yet, for 
the school-house was only three streets away. 

7. But how could he start ? Here was baby 
sister ; he could not leave her. 

8. Again he went to the door and shouted, 
but the shout ended in a sob as the little fel- 
low thought of that dreadful " tardy " mark. 

9. Just then a bright idea flashed across 
Albert's mind. Running to the cradle, he 
caught up the baby, bundled an old shawl 
over her, and snatching her half-filled milk 
bottle dashed out of the house, and ran off in 
the direction of that clanging bell. 

10. The baby was a light little mite, only 
two and a half months old, and Albert was 
nearly seven years, and large for his age. 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 



What proper noun in the first paragraph ? Which word 
is the Christian name ? Which the surname ? 



In the fourth paragraph what two quality-words end- 
ing in er are formed from near and hard? (This form is 
called the comparative degree of the adjectives.) 



Unite these statements into one sentence : 

Albert had the wood-box to fill. 

He had the canary to feed. 

He had the cradle to rock. 

The last was the most trying task of all. 



47.— The New Scholar. 

PART II, 



bilT'den, load. 
es-eaped', avoided. 



fi'nal-ly, at last. 
flus'tered, excited. 



1, Quite out of breath, Albert reached the 
schoolhouse in such good time that the bell 
gave its last two clangs just as he handed over 
his funny burden to his astonished teacher. 

2. "I couldn't leave her, and I couldnH be 
late,'' he said, as soon as he could get breath 
enough to speak. " And she'll go to sleep, and 
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be real good," he went on, as the teacher began 
to unwind the shawl. 

3. Then the whole room saw a droll-looking 
little baby, still in her night-gown, one baby 
foot sticking out, and her little fists clinched, 
as if defying anybody to send her home. 

4, The teacher was a good-natured young 
lady, and she laughed so that she almost 
dropped the baby on the floor. Then the 
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whole room laughed, and finally Albert joined 
in ; for he was glad he had escaped the tardy 
mark, and the baby certainly did look funny 
in school. 

5. Of course there could be no order. The 
scholars acted as if they had never seen a baby 
before. Every movement of the little pink 
hands and every turn of the small bald head 
made them scream with laughter. Finally the 
principal of the school came into the room to 
see what the disturbance was, and after trying 
to look severe for five seconds, he laughed too. 

6. While all this fun was going on Albert's 
mother was running wildly through the four 
rooms of her little house, calling her boy's 
name, and feeling sure that the children were 
either killed or carried off by wicked men, and 
lost forever. 

7. Just then two ladies who had passed 
Albert rushing to school stopped at the gate, 
and said to the mother, who was going out, 
"Is anything the matter, Mrs. Collins?" 

8. " Oh, I don't know where my children 
are ! I left them while I ran into Aunt Eliza's 
a minute, and the kitchen's all upset, and I'm 
afraid — " 
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9. " Why, we just now met Albert with the 
baby, flying along like the wind. At least we 
supposed it was the baby, from the way he 
carried it. And he never — '' 

But a new light began to break on the 
mother, " Why, bless the child ! I declare he 
has taken her to school ! " 

10. About ten minutes later a flustered little 
woman rapped at the door of the First Primary 
Room, and inquired for a baby. It was handed 
to her, along with an empty milk-bottle, and 
wrapping them both in a red cloak which she 
carried, she thanked the smiling teacher, and 
walked quickly home. 

11. At first Mrs. Collins had felt very angry 
with Albert ; but when she looked at the clock, 
and remembered his horror of being late, she 
began to excuse him, and when she had got 
the baby home, and found her none the worse 
for her little run away, she had her laugh also. 

12. When Albert came home to dinner she 
told him that it was very thoughtless in her to 
have stayed so long at Aunt Eliza's. Albert 
gave her a hug, and said he was '^ glad he didn't 
leave the baby, because she might have been 
burned to death, you know ! " 
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LANGUAGE LESSON. 

What word in paragraph 1 means greoMy surprised f 
What word in paragraph 10 means asked ? What word in 
paragraph 12 means heedless f 

Write the analysis : — 

fiuiny movement ttLOughtless 

Write a short composition, telling this story in your 
own way. 



48,— The Baby's Feet. 

ex-pand', enlarge. \ meet, Jit. 

1. A baby's feet, like sea-shells pink, 

Might tempt, should heaven see meet. 
An angel's lips to kiss, we think, 
A baby's feet. 

2. Like rose-hued sea-flowers toward the heat 

They stretch and spread and wink, 
Their ten soft buds that part and meet, 
A baby's feet. 

3. No flower-bells that expand and shrink 

Gleam half so heavenly sweet. 
As shine on life's untrodden brink 
A baby's feet. 
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liANQUAQE LESSON. 



To what are the baby's feet compared in verse 1 ? 
To what are they compared in verse 2 ? 



What is meant by the " ten soft buds " ? 
What is meant by " flower-bells "? 



What contrast in meaning between "expand" and 
"shrink"? 



49.— The Knight and the Greyhound. 



charged, commanded. 
€rev'i9e, a narrow opening. 
feats, deeds. 



to13Lr'na-nient, a mock Jight, or 

military sport on horseback. 
"WTlldied (rithd), twisted, wriggled. 



I. 

1. A CERTAIN knight and his wife had one 
little child, whom they loved better than their 
own lives. Sleeping or waking, they would 
scarcely let it out of their sight, and it had 
three nurses, who were charged never to leave 
it alone. 

2. The knight's good old greyhound, too, 
spent most of its time in the. nursery; for, no 
longer fit for the chase, it was always ready to 
play with the child, or to watch over its cradle. 
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3. One bright summer day there was a tour- 
nament held on a meadow near the old castle 
where this knight lived. The master of the 
castle went out to take part in the contest, and 
his fair lady sat among the spectators to behold 
the gallant feats of the combatants. 

4. The shouts of the multitude and the clang 
of trumpets could be plainly heard within the 
walls, and the servants hastened out to join 
the throng. 

5. At last even the child's nurses could not 
restrain their curiosity. They knew that they 
had been forbidden to quit their charge, but 
they thought it would be no harm to leave the 
child for a few minutes asleep with the grey- 
hound, while they ran up into the high tower 
to get a glimpse of the tournament. 

6. Scarcely had they gone when two glit- 
tering eyes appeared at a crevice in the wall. 
A great serpent slowly writhed its body into 
the room, began to crawl across the floor. 

7. It had almost reached the cradle, and, 
coiling itself up, was about to dart its ven- 
omous fangs at the sleeping child, when the 
old hound opened its eyes and pricked up its 
ears. In an instant it bounded forward, upset- 
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ting the cradle as it sprang upon the hissing 
reptile. 

8. A terrible struggle now took place, in 
which the good dog received no little hurt, 
but the serpent was at last killed. When the 
nurses returned, what was their horror to find 
the cradle overturned and covered with blood, 
while the greyhound, panting and howling, lay 
stretched over it, and all around were signs of 
the fierce confiict! 

9. Without stopping to examine further, they 
ran screaming out of the house, and the first 
person they met was their mistress on her way 
back from the tournament. 

10. She might well turn pale at the sight 
of their frightened faces, and she fell down in 
a swoon when, to hide their own disobedience, 
they cried out that the dog had gone mad, 
fallen upon the child, and torn it in pieces. 



II. 
11. In a little while the father came up, ask- 
ing what was the matter with his wife. When 
she recovered strength enough to tell him what 
she had heard, he was like a madman. Sword 
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in hand, he rushed into the castle, and made 
three steps up to the chamber in which he had 
left his treasure. 

12. A cry of terror broke from his lips as he 
saw what he had feared, — the cradle over- 
turned, the floor stained with blood, and the 
dog all gory. 

13. The greyhound crept whining towards 
its master, and with its last strength tried to 
fawn upon him, and lick his hand. Not giv- 
ing himself a moment for reflection, he hurled 
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it away as if it had been a poisonous thing, 
and clove it in two with his sword. 

14. He had scarcely the courage to look 
upon the mangled remains of his dear son. 
But when with trembling hands he raised the 
cradle, lo! there lay the child, sleeping peace- 
fully and unhurt. It woke, and stretched 
out its little arms towards him, crowing and 
smiling. 

15. Then, as he snatched it up to cover it 
with kisses, he saw the torn body of the serpent 
lying stiff and cold behind the cradle, and at 
once the truth flashed into his mind. 

16. Bitterly now he repented of his rash fury. 
But all his tears and lamentations could not 
call back to life the faithful old friend that had 
saved its young master from so great a danger 
only to meet with such a reward ! The hound 
was buried in a noble tomb, and to the end of 
his days the knight could never forgive him- 
self for that ungrateful blow. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 



I. Subject of the story : the child of the knight and 
his lady — their love and care for it — the greyhound. 
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IL The toubnament: absence of the knight and his 
lady — carelessness of the nurses. 

lEL The serpent and the greyhound: entrance of 
the serpent — what it was about to do — action of the 
dog. 

IV. The fatal mistake : false story told by the nurses 
— conduct of the knight — behavior of the greyhound — 
discovery of the child — the father's remorse. 



MEMORY- OEMS. 

Let us do our work as well, in 
Both the unseen and the seen; 

Make the house, where gods may dwell. 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 



Truth crushed to earth shall rise again, — 
The eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 



Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead. 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own. 



Believe not each accusing tongue, 
As most weak people do; 

But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 
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50. — Are They the Four Seasons? 

Isn'guid, feeble, faint. I trans-pdr'ent, that may be seen 

raaid'en (mad'n), a young girl. \ through. 

I. 

1. Who is this beautiful virgin that ap- 
proaches, clothed in a robe of light green? 
She has a garland of flowers on her head, and 
flowers spring up wherever she sets her foot. 

2. The snow which covered the fields, and 
the ice which was on the rivers, melt away 
when she breathes upon them. 

3. The young lambs frisk about her, and 
the birds warble to welcome her coming; 
when they see her, they begin to choose 
their mates, and to build their nests. 

4. Youths and maidens, have ye seen this 
beautiful virgin? If ye have, tell me who is 
she, and what is her name ? 



II. 

5. Who is this that cometh from the south, 

thinly clad in a light transparent garment? 

Her breath is hot and sultry ; she seeks the 

refreshment of the cool shade; she seeks the 
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clear streams, and the crystal brook in which 
to bathe her languid limbs. 

6. The brooks and rivulets fly from her, 
and are dried up at her approach. She cools 
her parched lips with berries and the grateful 
acid of fruits. The tanned hay-makers wel- 
come her coming, and the sheep-shearer, who 
clips the fleeces of his flock with his sounding 
shears. 

7. When she cometh, let me lie under the 
thick shade of a spreading beech-tree ; let me 
walk with her in the early morning, when the 
dew is yet upon the grass ; let me wander with 
her in the soft twilight, when the shepherd 
shuts his fold, and the star of the evening ap- 
pears. 

8. Who is she that cometh from the south? 
Youths and maidens tell me, if you know, 
who is she, and what is her name? 



III. 

9. Who is he that cometh with sober pace, 

stealing upon us unawares? His garments are 

red with the blood of the grape, and his temples 

are bound with a sheaf of ripe wheat. His 
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hair is thin, and begins to fall, and the auburn 
is mixed with mournful gray. 

10. He shakes the brown nuts from the tree. 
He winds the horn, and calls the hunters to 
their sport. The gun sounds. The trembling 
partridge and the beautiful pheasant flutter, 
bleeding, in the air, and fall dead at the sports- 
man's feet. 

11. Youths and maidens, tell me, if you 
know, who is he, and what is his name? 



IV. 

12. Who is he that cometh from the north, 
in fur and warm wool? He wraps his cloak 
close about him. His head is bald; his beard 
is made of sharp icicles. He loves the blazing 
fire, high piled upon the hearth. 

13. He binds skates to his feet, and skims 
over the frozen lakes. His breath is piercing 
and cold, and no little flower dares to peep 
above the surface of the ground when he is 
by. Whatever he touches turns to ice. 

14. Youths and maidens, do you see him ? 
He is coming, and soon will be here. Tell me, 
if you know, who he is, and what is his name ? 
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5 i. — Music of Nature. 

o*er = over. I "way, path, course. 

rog'y, blush, red-tinted. I "woo'ing, courting. 

1. Have you heard the waters singing, 

Little May, 
Where the willows green are leaning 

O'er their way? 
Do you know how low and sweet. 
O'er the pebbles at their feet. 
Are the words the waves repeat, 

Night and day? 

2. Have you heard the robins singing. 

Little one. 
Where the rosy day is breaking — 

When 'tis done? 
Have you heard the wooing breeze. 
In the blossomed orchard trees, 
And the drowsy hum of bees 

In the sun? 

3. All the earth is full of music, 

Little May; 
Bird and bee and water singing 
On its way. 
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Let their silver voices fall 
On thy heart with happy call: 
"Praise the Lord, who loveth all, 
Night and day." 



liANaUAGB LESSON. 

Copy all the verb-forms in ing (present participles). 
Write the three principal parts of these verbs ; thus : — 

sing singing sung 

lean 

break 

woo 



What two questions in verse 1 ? What two in verse 2 ? 



Select quality-words ; as, " rosy day." 



MEMORY-GEMS. 



If wisdom's ways you'd wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care, — 

Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 



Hours are golden links, God's token, 
Reaching heaven; but one by one 

Take them, lest the chain be broken 
Ere the pilgrimage be done. 
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52. — Penn and the Indians. 

PART I. 



ad'mi-ral, a naval officer of the 

highest rank. 
ad-6pt'ed, took to himself. 



col'o-ny, a settlement that is ruled 

hif the native country. 
dis-may', terror. 



1. I AM going to tell you something of the 
interesting story of how Pennsylvania was 
founded. 

2. The beginning of this colony was very 
different from that of the other English colo- 
nies in America. It was planned entirely by 
one great and good man. His name was Wil- 
liam Penn. 

3. Penn's father, Sir William, was a famous 
admiral in the English navy. He had won 
victories for his country, he was possessed of 
vast wealth, and was a great favorite with the 
king, Charles II. 

4. Born to rank and riches, the highest 
honors were open to young Penn, when, to the 
dismay of his family, the youth — then seven- 
teen years of age — joined the people commonly 
known as Quakers, but who called themselves 
by the beautiful name of " Friends." 

6. The new sect of friends were men and 
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women who did not believe in the religious 
forms of the Church of England. They thought 
that divine worship should be very simple, and 
that there should be no church except in the 
meeting together of friends who spoke as each 
was moved by the Spirit of the Lord. 

6. They also taught that there should be no 
law but the law of love in their hearts. They 
practiced great simplicity in their dress and 
speech. They said it was wrong to fight even 
in self-defense, or to take an oath even when 
commanded by a judge. 

7. The ideas and practices of the Friends 
drew upon them cruel persecutions. Thousands 
of men, women, and children were put in prison 
on account of their faith ; many had their 
tongues bored through, their noses slit, or their 
ears cropped off. 

8. Penn, as I have told you, joined the 
Friends. He adopted their dress and ways, 
preached their doctrines in the streets, and 
wrote in their defense. 

9. When Admiral Penn heard that William 
had become a Quaker, he was very angry. He 
turned the young man out of doors, and it 
was only a mother's love that saved him from 
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poverty and want. He was often fined, and he 
was three times thrown into prison on account 
of his religion. I am glad to tell you, how- 
ever, that by his firmness and gentleness he 
at last won the respect and forgiveness of his 
father. 

10. When William Penn was about twenty- 
iive years of age his father died, leaving him 
a great fortune. Among other things he came 
into possession of a claim for a large sum of 
money which Admiral Penn had loaned to 
Charles II. 

11. As the king could not repay the loan in 
money, William Penn offered to take payment 
in land in America. Charles was delighted at 
this offer, and gave Penn a grant of all the 
territory now included in Pennsylvania. 

12. Penn wished to name the region "Syl- 
vania," meaning Woodland, — from the Latin 
word sylva,, a forest; but the king ordered it 
to be called Pennsylvania, in honor of the 
admiral, for whom he had great regard. 

13. Why did William Penn wish to become 
owner of this vast wilderness beyond the At- 
lantic? Because he had a grand idea. His 
brethren, the Friends, could have no peace 
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in England. They fared no better even in New 
England, — for the Quakers who sought refuge 
there were imprisoned, exiled, or hanged. 

14. Penn resolved to try what he called " the 
holy experiment " of founding a free and happy 
home for them in Pennsylvania. 

15. In the autumn of the year 1682 Penn, 
with about one hundred Friends, left for 
America in the ship Welcome, Crossing the 
Atlantic, they sailed up the Delaware River, 
and landed at a spot named Chester. 

16. Here Penn had thought of building his 
chief town ; but while exploring farther up the 
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river in a boat he found a better place. This 
was a broad tongue of land between two rivers, 
— the Delaware and the Schuylkill. It is a 
part of the ground where the great city of 
Philadelphia now stands. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Founder of Pennsylvania: his name — his father 
— William becomes a Quaker — he falls heir to his 
father's claim — proposal of King Charles. 

II. Penn's Woodland: what the great land-grant 
included — Penn's proposed name of it — name given by 
the English king. 

m. Penn's grand idea: what this was — departure 
of the first company of Friends in the WdcoTue — spot 
chosen for the town. 



53. — Penn and the Indians. 

PART II. 

au'tumn (aw'tum), the fall. l garb, dress. 

chide, scold, blame. I va'ri-ous, different. 

1. The Woodland of Penn was at this time 
the home of various Indian tribes. What was 
Penn to do with these native inhabitants? 

2. The king's grant had indeed given the 
country to William Penn ; but this just man 
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said that the savages who roamed its forest were 
the real owners. He resolved that he would 
buy a part of the land, and all the rest should 
be equally free to the whites and the red-men. 

3. Penn now sent word to the Indians to 
meet him at the spot he had chosen, there 
to make a treaty, or agreement of peace and 
friendship. The meeting took place under the 
spreading branches of a huge elm-tree that 
grew on the bank of the Delaware River. 

4. .Here, on the day set — it was early in 
the month of November — a great number of 
Indians assembled, bringing with them their 
wives and children. 

5. The savages were clad in the skins of wild 
beasts, and were armed with tomahawks and 
bows and arrows. William Penn and his com- 
panions were unarmed, and wore the simple 
Quaker garb. 

6. Penn shook hands with the sachems, and 
told them, through an interpreter, why he had 
asked them to meet him. Then the Indians 
threw down their weapons, and seated them- 
selves on the ground, each under its own chief. 

7. ''We meet," said William Penn, "on the 
broad pathway of good faith and good will. I 
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will not call you children, for parents some- 
times chide their children too severely; nor 
brothers only, for brothers sometimes differ. 
The friendship between me and you I will not 
compare to a chain, for that the rains might 
rust or the falling tree might break. We are 
the same as if one man's body were to be 
divided into two parts, — we are all one flesh 
and blood." 
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8. Penn then paid the Indians for the land, 
and gave them presents of blankets, axes, knives, 
kettles, beads, and other gifts. The chiefs in 
turn handed Penn a belt of wampum as a 
pledge of good faith, saying: "We will live 
in love with William Penn and his children 
as long as the sun and moon shine." 

9. Then both the whites and the red-men 
mingled together around a great fire built 
under the great elm-tree, and — according to 
the Indian custom — smoked the pipe of 
peace. 

10. The Indians were true to their pledge, 
and not a drop of Quaker blood was ever 
shed by an Indian. For many a generation 
the highest praise which a red-man could give 
to a white was to say that he was like Onas, 
which was Penn's Indian name. 

11. What a victory William Penn had won ! 
And how did he win this victory ? He won it 
by the power of justice and love. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 



I. The Indians: what Penn said about the rights of 
the Indians to their lands — his just plan — invitation 
to the Indians. 
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n. The treaty: where it took place — Penn's speech. 
— other doings — promise of the Indians. 

III. Onas: how the pledge was kept — Indian regard 
for Penn — how the victory was won. 



54. — We are Seven. 



ker'chief, a square of fine linen 
used by women to cover the head. 



por'rin-ger, a smaU metallic vessel 
in which liquids are warmed. 



1. I MET a little cottage-girl: 

She was eight years old, she said: 
Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

2. She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was waldly clad; 
Her eyes were bright, and very fair — 
Her beauty made me glad. 

3. "Sisters and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be?" 
"How many? Seven in all," she said. 
And wondering looked at me. 

4. "And where are they? I pray you tell." 

She answered, "Seven are we; 
And two of us at Conway dwell, 
And two are gone to sea. 
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5. "Two of us in the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother; 
And in the churchyard cottage I 
Dwell near them with my mother." 

6. "You say that two at Conway dwell, 

And two are gone to sea. 
Yet ye are seven ! I pray you tell. 
Sweet maid, how this may be." 

7. Then did the little maid reply, 

"Seven boys and girls are we; 
Two of us in the churchyard lie. 
Beneath the churchyard tree." 

8. "You run about, my little maid. 

Your limbs, they are alive; 
If two are in the churchyard laid, 
Then ye are only five." 

9. "Their graves are green, they may be seen," 

The little maid replied, 
"Twelve steps or more from mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

10. "My stockings there I often knit. 
My kerchief there I hem ; 
And there upon the ground I sit. 
And sing a song to them. 
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11. "And often after sunset, sir, 

When it is light and fair, 
I take my little porringer, 
And eat my supper there." 

12. "How many are you, then," said I, 

" If they two are in heaven ? " 
The little maiden did reply, 
"0 master! we are seven." 

13. "But they are dead; these two are dead! 

Their spirits are in heaven!" 
Twas throwing words away; for still 
The little maid would have her will. 

And said, " Nay, we are seven ! " 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

What words in verse 1 are used to express that the little 
cottage-girl had curly hair f What words in verse 13 ex- 
press that the little girl's opinion could not be changed? 
Supply the quality words : — 

Her eyes were .... and . . . • 

She had a ....... . air. 

Their graves are .... 

Change to the prose arrangement of words : — 

"Sisters and brothers, little maid, 

How many may you be?" 
"Two of us in the churchyard lie." 
"My stockings there I often knit." 
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55. — Never Worry. 



di§-as'ter, a great misfortune. 
im-pressed', struck. 
znax'im, a brief statement of an 
important truth. 



rem'e-died, cured, 
ser'vige, use, benefit. 
"wor'ry, to give onc*s self needless 
trouble. 



1. An old Quaker friend of mine had a rule 
which he said had been of the greatest service 
to him throughout his long life. It was this : 
Never worry. 

2. "For," said the good old man, "there are 
only two kinds of troubles in life, — those you 
can help and those you canH help. If trouble 
or disaster that can't be remedied should come, 
what is the use of worrying about it ? Fretting 
can do no good, and must do harm. Never 
worry ! Turn your thoughts at once to some- 
thing else. 

3. "But if your trouble is one that can be 
remedied, if you can help it, then surely fret- 
ting is worse than folly. Never worry, friend, 
but set to work and help it at once." 

4. I was much impressed with the wise 
advice of my old Quaker friend. It is the old 
maxim, " Don't cry over spilled milk," with the 
good advice added, " Don't spill the milk." 
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5. It will save you a good deal of pain all 
your days to remember that there are two 
things not worth worrying about: first, those 
you can help; and, secondly, those you can^t 
help. 



LANGUAGE BXBBCISE. 

Write answers to these questions in complete state- 
ments : — 

1. What was the old Quaker's rule ? 

2. How many kinds of trouble in life did the Quaker 
speak of? 

3. What did he say about the first kind of trouble? 

4. What did he say about the second kind of trouble ? 



55. — Stories of the Elephant. 

PART I. 



dis-charg'es, throws out 
flex'i-ble, pliable, easily bent. 
Xli9'est, finest y most delicate. * 



pro-b6s'cis, a hollow tube project- 
ing from the head of various ani- 
mals. 



1. I DO not think that I need give you a 
description of the elephant, for I suppose there 
are very few of you but have seen one of these 
huge creatures, either in a traveling show or in 
one of the animal-gardens that are found in our 
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large cities. I am sure, However, that you will 
be pleased to learn something about this animal 
as the servant and companion of man. 

2. But first there is one feature of the ele- 
phant to which I must call your attention, — I 
mean his trunk. 

3. This wonderful organ is s, proboscis, or long 
nose. But it is something more : it is the nose 
and the upper lip grown out to a length of 
several feet. Running all the way through the 
trunk are two canals, or tubes ; these are just 
the nostrils, for a long nose must have long 
nostrils. 

4. At the end of the trunk there is a rim 
like the rim at the end of a hog's snout. At the 
front the rim runs out into a kind of finger. 
Opposite is a part that acts as a thumb. 

6. Now, this finger has the nicest sense of 
touch, and the elephant can use the point 
of his trunk just as a man uses his finger 
and thumb. He can pluck leaves and flowers 
daintily one by one, he can untie knots, open 
and shut doors, turn keys and force back bolts ; 
he can pick up a dime or a needle as easily 
and as neatly as you could do. 

6. Besides, he can make his trunk do all 
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manner of wonderful things. He can bend it 
in every way, he can shorten it, he can lengthen 
it, he can lay it over his back. He can strike 
or lash anybody or anything with it, or he can 
curl it round an object. It is one of the strong- 
est and most flexible of members. 

7. When the elephant wants to drink, he 
dips the end of the trunk in the water, draws 
up as much as to fill the inner tubes, or nostrils, 
turns the trunk round into his mouth, and dis- 
charges the water. If you were standing by, 
you might hear it splashing in his stomach. 
Sometimes he will discharge the water from 
his trunk all over his body, in order to cool 
it or to drive away flies. 

8. The value of the trunk is so great to the 
elephant, that without it the creature would 
soon starve. The short, thick neck would pre- 
vent him from stooping to graze, while the 
long tu^pi^s would hinder him from reaching 
any vegetables that might grow at the level of 
his mouth. 

9. Without the use of the trunk the ele- 
phant would also be unable to draw water into 
his mouth, — so that thirst would soon cause 
death. 
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HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The elephant's trunk: nature of this wonderful 
organ — the nostrils — curious arrangement at the end of 
the trunk. 

II. Utility of the trunk: examples of its delicate 
use — other remarkable uses — manner in which the ele- 
phant drinks. 

III. Its value to the elephant: necessity in obtain- 
ing food — in obtaining drink. 



57.— Stories of the Elephant. 

PART II. 



€on-9eal', to hide. 
€on-vey', carry. 



d69'ile, teachable. 

6b'sta-€le, something in the way. 



1. The elephant is a very wise animal, and 
is both willing and apt to learn. Being sensible 
and docile, and at the same time strong and 
active, he is, in some parts of the world, em- 
ployed to do various kinds of work. And 
when his keeper takes the trouble to teach 
him, he becomes an excellent workman. 

2, Some years ago an engineer in Ceylon had 
to lay pipes to convey water nearly two miles, 
over hills and through woods, where there were 
no roads. To help him in his work he had to 
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employ several elephants; and nothing could 
be more interesting than to watch the way in 
which the elephant engineers did their work. 

3. Lifting up one of the heavy pieces of 
pipe, and balancing it 

in his trunk, each ani- 
mal would march off 
with his load, and carry 
it safely over every ob- 
satcle to the place where 
it was to be laid. On 

reaching the spot he would kneel down and 
place the pipe exactly where the driver wished. 

4. Once, when one of the elephants found it 
hard to fit one of the pipes into another, he 
got up and went to the end of the pipe, and 
putting his head against it soon forced it into 
its right place. 

5. In piling logs the elephant soon learns 
the right way of arranging them. He will place 
them as fairly and squarely as any workman 
could. A pair pf them can be taught to raise 
the log-pile quite high, by placing beams that 
slope from the top to the ground and then 
rolling the logs up the beams. 

6. In India elephants are often employed as 
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builders, for they can be taught to lay stones 
very nicely. A good story is told about one of 
these mason-elephants. Whenever he had laid 
one row he used to give a signal to the over- 
seer, who would then come and look at the 
work, and if it was all right would make a 
sign for the elephant to lay another row. 

7. Once the elephant placed himself against 
a part of the wall, and refused to move from the 
spot when the overseer came up to him. The 
overseer, however, forced him to move aside. 
When he found that he must obey, the elephant 
set hard to work pulling down the part of the 
wall which he had been building. 

8. He had done part of his work badly, 
and was trying to conceal this part from his 
master's eye. 

HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. The elephant as a workman: the qualities that 
make him valuable — wisdom, docility, strength. 

II. The pipe-layers: what this story is about — man- 
ner in which the elephant engineers did their work — 
sagacity of one of the elephants. 

in. The builders: story of a mason-elephant — his 
usual way of working — a bad piece of work — the ele- 
phant's plan to hide it. 
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55.— stories of the Elephant. 

PART III. 



af-front'ed, offended, insulted. 
grate'ful, showing gratitude. 



seized, took sudden hold of. 
'witli-dre'w' (-droo), draw away. 



1, Elephants become very much attached 
to those who are kind to them, and there are 
many stories showing how grateful these ani- 
mals can be. Two or three of these I shall 
now relate. 

2, A poor woman, in one of the cities of 
India, had a stall in the market-place, where 
she sold fruit. An elephant used to go by, and 
always stopped to look at her stall. She knew 
how fond the elephant was of fruit; and she 
used, now and then, to give him some. 

3. One day the elephant becoming very 
angry with his keeper he broke loose, and ran 
through the market, trampling down every- 
thing before him. 

4. The people at the stalls ran away as fast 
as they could. The poor woman left her stall 
and ran too. But she forgot, in her fright, that 
her little girl was sitting on the ground, close 
by the stall! 
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6. It was just in the elephant's way, and 
you would think it must have been trampled 
to death. But the elephant knew the child 
again, and knew that this was the stall where 
he had been fed with fruit. 

6. Though he was very angry, he stopped, 
looked at the little girl, and picked her up 
with his trunk. Then he went on slowly down 
the street till he found the mother and put 
the child gently in her arms. 

7. An army in India was marching up a hill. 
The large guns, which were very heavy, were 
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drawn by elephants. There was a long train 
of those animals, one close behind the other, 
each drawing a cannon. 

8. On the carriage of one of the guns a 
soldier was sitting, a little in front of a wheel. 
The man, being very 

tired, dropped asleep, 

and fell from his seat. 

The wheel, of the car- \ 

riage, loaded with its 

heavy gun, was just on 

the point of rolling 

over his body. There was no time to get him 

out of the way. 

9. The elephant in the rear, seeing the 
danger, but unable to reach the man with his 
trunk, seized the wheel, and, lifting it up, passed 
it carefully over him, and set it down a little 
beyond. 

10. Once in a battle an Indian king fell from 
the back of his elephant. His enemies immedi- 
ately rushed forward to strip him of his rich 
arms and robes, thinking that he was dead, but 
the elephant stood over his body, and looked so 
fierce that they dared not approach him. Then 
it took the bleeding body of its master up with 
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its trunk and placed him gently on its back. 

By this time the troops of the king came to 

his relief, and carried him off safely. But the 

faithful elephant died 
of the wounds which 
it had received in de- 
fence of its master. 

11. But if the ele- 
phant does not forget 
a kindness, neither does 

he forget an insult or an injury. 

12. Some years ago, as an elephant was being 
led through the streets of Boston, a man came 
behind him and pulled his tail. The affronted 
animal suddenly turned around, grasped the 
man with his trunk, and placed him against 
the iron railing of a house, where he kept him 
as a prisoner for some time, looking extremely 
foolish and frightened. 

13. There was at Surat, a city in India, where 
many elephants are kept, a tailor, who used to 
sit and work in his shed, close to the places 
to which these elephants were led every night 
to drink. 

14. This man made a kind of acquaintance 
with one of the largest of these beasts, and used 
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to present him with fruits and other things 
every time the animal passed the door. 
. 16. The elephant used to put his long trunk 
into the window, and receive in that manner 
what his friend chose 
to give. But one day 
the tailor, happening to 
be in a very ill-humor, 
instead of giving him 
anything to eat, pricked 
him with a needle. 

16. The elephant instantly withdrew his 
trunk, and, without showing any ill-feeling, 
went on with the rest to drink. But after 
he had quenched his thirst he sucked up 
several gallons of the dirtiest water he could 
find, and when he passed the tailor's shop on 
his return he discharged it full in his face 
with so true an aim that he wetted him all 
over, and almost drowned him. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Story of an elephant's gratitude: kindness of 
the poor fruit-seller — the enraged elephant — flight of the 
people — the woman also flies, leaving her child behind — 
conduct of the elephant. 
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n. How AN ELEPHANT SAVED A SOLDIER's LIFE: the 

circumstances of the story — the train of elephants, each 
drawing a gun — danger of the sleeping soldier — what 
the rear elephant did. 

in. The dignity of the elephant : how he will not 
forget an insult — story of the Boston man — story of the 
tailor of Surat. 



5P.— Dappledun. 



liead'strdng, obstinate, aiubbom. 
tank, a i 



€on-tent', satisfied. 
flecked, streaked, spotted. 

1. A LITTLE boy, who, strange to say, 

Was called by the name of John, 
Once bought himself a little horse 
To ride behind and upon. 

2. A handsomer beast you never saw, 

He was so sleek and fat: 
** He has but a single fault," said John, 
*'And a trifling one at that/' 

3. His mane and tail grew thick and long; 

He was quick to trot or run ; 
His coat was yellow, flecked with brown : 
John called him Dappledun. 

4. He never kicked and never bit; 

In harness well he drew ; 
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But this was the single foolish thing 
That Dappledun would do: 

5. He ran in clover up to his knees, 

His trough was filled with stuff; 
Yet he'll jump the neighbor's fence, and act 
As if he hadn't enough. 

6. If he only could have been content 

With his feed of oats and hay. 
Poor headstrong, foolish Dappledun 
Might be alive to-day. 

7. But, one day, when his rack was filled 

With what he ought to eat, 
He thrust his nose out of his stall 
And into a bin of wheat. 

8. And there he ate, and ate, and ate. 

And when he reached the tank. 
Where Johnny watered him next morn. 
He drank, and drank, and drank. 

9. And when that night John carried him 

The sweet hay from the rick. 
He lay and groaned, and groaned, and 
groaned. 
For Dappledun was sick. 
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10. And when another morning came. 
And John rose from his bed 
And went to water Dappledun, 
Poor Dappledun was dead. 



LANGUAGE LESSON. 

Write answers as complete statements : — 

1. What praise is given to Dappledun in verse 1 ? 
(^Anmer. He is called a very handsome horse, being 

sleek and fat.) 

2. What three statements describing Dappledun are 
made in verse 3 ? 

3. What good qualities are attributed to him in 
verse 4? 

4. What did John say of his only fiiult? (verse 2). 
6. What was this fault? 



MEMOBY-GEMS. 

Build on, and make thy castles high and foir, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 

Listen to voices in the upper air, 
Nor lose thy faith in simple mysteries. 



Priceless gem ! The pearl of Truth I 
Brightest ornament of youth ! 
Seek to wear it in thy crown; 
Then if all the world should frown, 
Thou hast won a glorious prize 
That will guide thee to the skies. 
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60, — Red and Black. 



eon-tra-diet'ed, opposed in opin- 
ion. 



ig'no-ran9e, want of knowledge. 
smart, clever. 



1. "Hurrah for the seaside!'' cried George; 
" what fun I shall have with boating and bath- 
ing, and digging away in the sand! But the 
fishing will be the best fun of all, — many a 
jolly red lobster shall I drag out of the sea ! " 

2. '^Red lobsters! " cried Charles, with a loud, 
rude laugh ; " you will be smart to catch them ! 
If you had ever seen a lobster, as I have seen 
many in the fishermen's baskets, you would 
have known that the creatures, with their strong 
big claws, are pretty nearly black.^^ 

3. "None of your nonsense for me!" cried 
George; "as if I didn't know the look of a 
lobster, when my aunt has lobster-salad twenty 
times in the year! The shell is as red as a 
British soldier's coat ! " 

" As black as a coal-heaver's ! " laughed 
Charles. 

4. George was so angry at being thus con- 
tradicted, that he began to look almost as red 
as a lobster himself From high words the 
two boys were almost coming to blows, when, 
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hearing their loud voices, Charles's grandfather 
drew near. 

5. "Hello! what's the matter?" said he. 

" Grandfather, are not lobsters black ? " cried 
Charles. 

"Are they not red?" shouted George. 

6. " Ah, my lads," said the old man, " how 
often it is our own ignorance that makes us 
believe that no one knows the truth so well as 
ourselves! Neither of you, it seems, is aware 
that lobsters are black until boiled, and that 
then their color is changed. 

7. " I would give George a five-dollar gold- 
piece for every red lobster that he could fish 
out of the sea, and Charles another for every 
black one that he could eat at the table." 



! 61. — A Laughing Song. 

dim'pling, smiling. \ paint'ed, gayly colored. 



When the green woods laugh with the voice of joy, 
And the dimpling stream runs laughing by; 
When the air does laugh with our merry wit. 
And the green hill laughs with the noise of it; 
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II. 



When the meadows laugh with lively green, 
And the grasshopper laughs in the merry scene; 
When Mary, and Susan, and Emily, 
With their sweet round mouths, sing "Ha, ha, he!" 



III. 



When the painted birds laugh in the shade. 
Where our table with cherries and nuts is spread; 
Come, live and be merry, and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of " Ha, ha, he ! " 



LANaUAGB LBSSON. 



Arrange the name-words, quality-words, and action- 
words in these two lines, in separate columns : — 

" Come, live and be merry, and join with me 
To sing the sweet chorus of * Ha, ha, he ! * " 



62. — The Monkey and the Child. 



ag'Ue, nimble. 
lure, to entice. 



per'il, danger, 
res'eufed, saved, delivered. 



1. Some years ago I made a voyage on a 
sailing-vessel from Rio Janeiro to New York. 
Among the passengers was a lady, the mother 
of an infant only a few weeks old. 
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2. When the weather was pleasant this lady 
used to spend hours on deck reading, while the 
babe slept in a little cot by her side. 

3. One afternoon the captain observed a 
ship in the distance, and took his telescope 
to see if he could make out her name. After 
gratifying his own curiosity, he politely offered 
the glass to the lady, that she might have a 
better view of the passing vessel. 

4. The captain assisted her to steady the glass, 
but scarcely had she applied her eye to it when 
the helmsman shouted : " See what that mis- 
chievous monkey has done ! " 

5. On turning round, the mother saw that a 
large and agile monkey, which was kept on 
board, had grasped the infant firmly with one 
arm, while with the other he was nimbly climb- 
ing the rigging, and hurrying to the top of the 
mainmast. One look, and the mother fainted 
on the deck. 

6. The captain was at his wits' end. He was 
afraid, if he sent any of the sailors to climb up 
after the monkey, that it would drop the child, 
and try to escape by leaping from one mast to 
another. 

7. Meanwhile the infant was heard crying. 
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and it was thought that it might be suffer- 
ing from the monkey's gripe. Soon, however, 
the animal sitting composedly with the babe 
in his arms, was seen to imitate the motions 
of a nurse, dandling, soothing, and caress- 
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ing the child, and even trying to hush it to 
sleep. 

8. The lady had by this time been restored 
to her senses, but her cries were most distress- 
ing, and it was only by force that she could 
be prevented from trying to climb the mast. 

9. Various plans were tried to lure the mon- 
key from his dangerous perch ; but all were in 
vain, till a bright idea occurred to the captain. 
He ordered every man to conceal himself be- 
low, so that the deck should be clear. 

. 10. The captain then took a seat where he 
could see without being seen. To his great 
relief, the monkey, on finding the coast clear, 
cautiously descended from the mast-head, and 
replaced the infant in the cot from which he 
had taken it. The babe was cold and fretful 
and frightened, but quite unharmed. 

11. The captain now called the mother from 
the cabin, and had the pleasure of restoring 
the child to her arms. 

12. Can you imagine the joy and gratitude 
with which she pressed to her bosom the darl- 
ing thus rescued from so strangely fearful a 
peril ? 

Perhaps only a mother can imagine it. 
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HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Scene of the story: the sailing-vessel — mother 
and infant on deck — observing the distant ship — the 
helmsman's shout. 

II. Monkey and infant : what the mother saw — what 
the captain feared — the monkey as nurse. 

III. The rescue: the captain's bright idea — how it 
worked — a mother's joy. 



^3.— The Bluebird's Song. 

ctieer'y, cheerful, gay, | ctieer, glad-tidings. 

I. 

I KNOW the song that the bluebird is singing, 
Out in the apple-tree where he is swinging. 
Brave little fellow 1 the skies may be dreary — 
Nothing cares he while his heart is so cheery! 

II. 
Hark ! how the music leaps out from his throat ! 
Hark ! was there ever so merry a note ? 
Listen awhile, and you'll hear what he's saying, 
Up in the apple-tree swinging and swaying. 

III. 
"Dear little blossoms down under the snow, 
You must be weary of winter, I know ; 
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Hark while I sing you a message of cheer ! 
Summer is coming ! and spring-time is here ! " 

IV. 

" Little white snow-drop ! I pray you arise ; 
Bright yellow crocus! come open your eyes; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 
Put on your mantles of purple and gold; 
Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear? — 
Summer is coming ! and spring-time is here ! " 



LANanAQE LESSON. 

Copy, and supply the rhyme- words : — 

His heart is cheery 
Though the skies are . 

You must be weary of winter, I know, 
Dear Httle blossoms down under the . 

Put on your mantles of purple and , 

Sweet little violets, hid from the cold. 

Hark while I sing you a message of cheer ! 
Summer is coming! and spring-time is ! 

Copy all the words ending in ing (present participles) 
and supply- the other two principal parts of the verb. 
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64. — A Brave Little Rebel. 

PART I. 



bSss'y, a calf. 

e-vent', anything that comes about, 

fi'er-y, ardent. 



pa'tri-ot, one who loves and de- 
fends his country. 
plan-ta'tion, a large farm. 



1. This is the true story of a brave little 
girl who lived more than a hundred years ago, 
at the time when the Americans were fighting 
to be free from British rule. Her name was 
Cynthia Smith, and her home was on a plan- 
tation in South Carolina. Here she lived with 
her parents and her four brothers. 

2. Because the Americans were not willing 
to obey unjust laws, the British called them 
rebels. Well, all the Smith family were rebels, 
— the father, the mother, the four sons. 

3. But Cynthia was the most fiery rebel of 
them all. Indeed, she hkd been a rebel ever 
since she could remember anything. 

4. When she was only five years old, her 
little heart had leaped up at the story of the 
*' Boston tea-party." A year and more after- 
wards there came news of the battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. And sad news this was! for it told 
Cynthia's parents that their eldest boy — brave 
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John, who had gone North to join the patriot 
army — had been slain in that bloody fight. 

5. Not long afterwards they had bitter tears 
to shed over the death of their second son, 
William, killed while fighting with Washington 
at Trenton. 

6. When Cynthia was eight years old — it 
was the year 1776 — two events happened. One 
was the signing of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, — a great event ; the other was the birth 
of a red-and- white calf in Mr. Smith's barn: not 
a very great event, but still an exciting one to 
Cynthia. 

7. To be sure, she tingled from head to foot 
at her father's ringing tones, as he read from a 
sheet of paper some one had given him, " All 
men are born free and equal ; " but she also 
went wild with joy when her father said, " You 
may keep that bossy for your own, if youll 
agree to raise her, Cynthia." 

8. Cynthia made the calf her companion and 
playmate, — for there were no other children 
living within six miles, — and she named her 
'' Free-'n'-Equal." (That was the way the words 
sounded to her.) 

9. If ever an animal deserved such a name 
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it was Cynthia's bossy. She would go bounding 
in her queer clumsy way all over the plantation, 
tossing her hind hoofs high in the air, as much 
as to say, " I'm a rebel, — I'm a rebel, and my 
name's " Free-'n'-Equal ! " 

10. As the calf grew into a cow, the more 
intimate and loving were the two. To Free-'n'- 
Equal did Cynthia confide all her secrets. She 
told her all that she learned about the war, — 
when the patriots were beaten, and when they 
were victorious. 

11. Cynthia believed that Free-'n'-Equal un- 
derstood all her joys and sorrows just as well 
as she did herself. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Heroine of the story : her name — where she lived 

— the Smith family as rebels. 

n. Cynthia's patriotism : events in the Revolutionary 
War which Cynthia heard of — the " Boston tea-party " — 
Bunker Hill — Trenton. 

III. The little rebel's companion : two events in 1776 

— how Cynthia came to own and name " Free-'n'-Equal " 

— description of bossy. 
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66. — A Brave Little Rebel. 

PART II. 



bliss'ful, very happy. 
head'-quar-terg, place of resi- 
dence of any chief officer. 



sen'ti-nel, a soldier set to watch, a 

guard. 
se-ren'i-ty, calmness. 



1. When Cynthia was twelve years old she 
had a sad tale to sob into the sympathetic ear 
of her companion. 

2. Before this time all the fighting had 
been far from her home, — away up in the 
North ; but now the British general, Lord Corn- 
wallis, with his red-coats, had landed in South 
Carolina; and Cynthia's father, with her two 
remaining brothers — James and Ebenezer — 
had gone out to join the patriots who were 
fighting the invaders. 

3. Free-'n'-Equal shook her head solemnly 
at this news, and her long low"Moo-o!" said 
plainly enough, ''What's to become of its, my 
poor little mistress ! '' 

4. " We'll take care of ourselves, that's what 
we'll do. Mother and I'll hoe the rice. And, 
Free-'n '-Equal, you've got to toe the mark, and 
give more milk than ever to keep us strong 
and well." 
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"Trust me for that," said Free-'n'-Equars eyes. 

5. And she kept her promise. Rich yellow 
milk did she give, pailful after pailful. Cynthia 
and her mother worked like men, and lived 
on the cream. 

6. Those were dangerous days in that south 
country, for Lord Cornwallis's troops were roam- 
ing over the land, plundering the people and 
burning their property. But Cynthia was not 
afraid, — no, not even when Lord Cornwallis 
came within three miles of the plantation. 

7. "Just let those soldiers touch anything of 
ours, and see what they'll get ! '' said she, with a 
proud toss of her head. 

8. Free-'n'-Equal was perfectly sure Cyn- 
thia could manage the whole British army, if 
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need were, and munched her cud in blissful 
serenity. 

9. Poor Cynthia ! her courage was soon to be 
tried. One afternoon as she came home from 
the rice-field, her mother met her with wide- 
open eyes and a pale face. 

10. "Cynthia, they've been here and carried 
off Free-'n'-Equal." 

11. " Theyr gasped Cynthia. " WhoV 

" The British soldiers. They tied a rope 
round her horns. She kicked well, but they 
pulled her along. Cynthia! Cynthia! what 
shall we do?" 

12. With a cry of grief and rage Cynthia 
darted out of the door. Along the dusty road 
she ran, on and on. Her yellow sun-bonnet 
fell back on her shoulders, and her brown curls 
were covered with dust. 

13. One mile, two miles, three miles, — on 
and on. At last she reached a small house, 
which was Lord Cornwallis's head-quarters. 
Not a moment did Cynthia pause. She pushed 
past the sentinels into the house, — into the 
parlor. 

• There sat Lord Cornwallis and six of his 
officers, eating and drinking at a big table. 
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66. — A Brave Little Rebel. 

PART III. 

rank, strong, very decided, I van'islied (-isht), passed atvay, 

tiiresli'old, a door-sill I disappeared. 

1. Cynthia stopped at the threshold and 
dropped a courtesy. 

Lord Cornwallis glanced up and saw her. 

2. Cynthia dropped another courtesy, and 
said gravely, " I am Cynthia Smith, and your 
men have taken my cow, Free-'n '-Equal Smith, 
and I Ve come to take her home, if you please." 

3. " Your cow ? " questioned Lord Cornwallis. 
" They carried her off by a rope," said Cyn- 
thia. 

4. "Where do you live?" asked the British 
general. 

"Three miles away, with my mother." 

5. "Have you no father?" 
"Yes, sir, and four brothers." 

6. "Where is your father?" 

"In General Gates's army, Mr. Lord Corn- 
wallis." 

7. "O, he's a rebel, is he?" 
"Yes, sir," said Cynthia, proudly. 

8. "And where are your brothers?" 
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Cynthia paused. "John is in heaven, — he 
was killed at Bunker Hill," said she, with trem- 
bling lip. "And William is in heaven, — he 
was killed by the British at Trenton." 



9. "Where are the other two?" 

"In the army, Mr. Lord Cornwallis." Cyn- 
thia's head was erect again. 

10. "Rank rebels." 
" Yes, sir, they are." 

11. "Ha! And you're a bit of a rebel too, 
I'm thinking, if the truth were told." 

Cynthia nodded a very strong yes, yes. 
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12. " And yet you come here for your cow," 
said Lord Cornwallis. "I'll be bound she's 
rebel beef herself." 

Cynthia thought awhile. "Well, she would 
be if she were a woman; but perhaps they 
wouldn't call her beef then." 

13. Lord Cornwallis threw back his head and 
laughed a good-natured, hearty laugh that made 
the room ring. All his officers laughed too. 

14. Cynthia wondered what the fun was 
about; but she stood firm on her two little 
feet, and waited until, the merriment over, 
they might see fit to return the cow. At last 
her face began to flush a little. What if these 
fine gentlemen were making fun of her, after 
all! 

15. Lord Cornwallis saw the red blood mount 
in her cheeks, and just because he was a real 
gentleman he became serious at once. " Come 
here, my little maid," said he. " I myself will 
see to it that your cow — " 

" Free-'n'-Equal," suggested Cynthia. 

16. " Free-'n'-Equal," repeated Lord Cornwal- 
lis, courteously, " is safe in your barn to-morrow 
morning. And perhaps," he added, unfastening 
a pair of silver knee-buckles which he wore, 
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"you will accept these as a gift from one who 
certainly, wishes no harm to such rebels as 
you." 

17. Then he rose, and said, "Gentlemen, 
here's to the health of as fair a little rebel as 
we shall meet, and God bless her ! " 

18. She dropped her final courtesy, clasped 
the shining buckles, and out of the room she 
vanished, sure in her mind that Free-'n '-Equal 
was once more all her own. 

19. As for those buckles, they are this very 
day in the hands of one of Cynthia's great- 
grand-children; for, as I told you, there was a 
real cow and a real Cynthia, as well as a real 
Lord Cornwallis. 



HEADS FOR COMPOSITION. 

I. Cynthia at head-quarters: what Cynthia said 
about her cow — Lord Cornwallis 's questions about the 
Smith family — the little girl's reply. 

II. " Rank Rebels " : Cynthia's proud confession — the 
British general's joke. 

in. The general's behavior: what Cornwallis said 
to Cynthia — his present. 
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^7. — story of a Wicked Baron. 



eov'et-ous (kttv'et-us), very eager 

after money. 
e-ndr'mous, yar beyond the usual 

measure, 
gild'er, a coin (of Holland) worth 

about thirty-eight cents. 



gran'a-rie§, a store-house for 

grain. 
in-Jiu.' man, pitilessly f unfeeling. 
pet'ty, small, of lower degree. 
scent'ing, smelling. 
tilling, cultivating. 



I. 

1. In olden times in Germany were great 
lords, called barons, who lived in castles on 
the banks of the river Rhine. These barons 
were petty kings, heeding no law but their 
own will. Sometimes they were very cruel men 
who robbed and oppressed the poor peasants 
that toiled and slaved on the lands of the 
lordly masters. 

2. One of these barons was Count Graaf. He 
was a very covetous man, and spent most of his 
time in making plans for adding to his riches. 
It did not matter how wicked these plans if 
they only helped him heap up stores of gold. 

3. One day he hit upon what he thought 
an excellent idea. This was to buy up at a 
very small price all the grain in the country 
round about, store it away, and then wait his 
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chance to make the people pay very dearly 
for it. 

4. This baron was as cunning as he was 
covetous. He might easily have' taken for 
nothing all the grain that was grown for ten 
miles around ; but then the people would have 
stopped tilling the ground. 

6. No; he was too cunning for that. He 
made a show of buying the grain, but he set 
his own price on it. At this very small price 
he made the peasants sell him the greater part 
of their crop, leaving them only enough to 
keep them from starving. 

6. In this way the wicked Count Graaf went 
on for several years ; and the older he grew the 
more hard-hearted he became. At last there 
arose a dreadful famine in the land, for the 
season had been so cold and wet that the grain 
did not ripen. 

7. And now in every town and village the 
cry of distress was heard. The peasants saw 
their children wasting away and dying for lack 
of the food which they had no money to buy. 
Even the wealthy were made poor from being 
obliged to purchase at enormous prices small 
supplies of bread. 
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8. There was weeping and wailing through- 
out the land; but the wicked baron rubbed his 
hands with glee. He had the grain of many 
harvests securely stored in the vaults and 
towers of his great castle, and he laughed and 
chuckled over the rare high prices he expected 
he should get for it by and by. 

9. During that awful winter things grew 
worse and worse every day. The poor of the 
villages flocked to the towns for help; but as 
the towns were as badly off* as the villages the 
famishing crowds were not allowed to enter: 
thus thousands perished at the gateways. All 
animals fit for food — cows, oxen, horses, dogs, 
cats — were killed and eaten. 



II. 



10. When tales of these sufferings reached 
the ears of the old miser in his stronghold, his 
hard heart felt no pity. Instead of opening his 
granaries, and selling his wheat and barley and 
rye at a fair rate, he declared that he should 
not dispose of a single sack till the price of 
a loaf in the chief town of the kingdom 
reached as high as ten gilders! 
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11. And now a very curious thing was ob- 
served. Great numbers of rats were seen wan- 
dering about the country in search of food. 
There were armies of rats, made so bold and 
fierce by hunger that people fled before them. 

12. When the wicked baron was told of this 
be laughed and joked. 

" Rats are there ! — millions of rats ? And the 
people are starving, are they? Why do they 
not eat rats rather than let so much good food 
go to waste ? " The famishing peasants heard of 
this bitter saying, and prayed that fit punish- 
ment might fall upon their inhuman master. 

13. At last this punishment camQ in a strange 
and awful shape. One night when the baron 
was sitting in his great hall, happy in the 
thought of soon getting the price he had 
asked, — for the loaf was now selling at nine 
gilders and a half, — the sentinel from the 
top of the tower rushed into the apartment, 
crying out that the river was covered with 
swarms of rats boldly swimming toward the 
castle. 

" My lord ! my lord ! " he cried, " some have 
already gained a landing, and are climbing 
the walls and loopholes ! " 
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the doors, windows, and passages of the castle. 
They swarmed into every apartment in search 
of food of any kind. 
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15. Thousands of hungry creatures rushed 
into the granary, till it was filled with the ver- 
min. Thousands of others, scenting human 
flesh, poured into the great hall and fell upon 
the wicked baron, tearing him in pieces and 
devouring his dead body. 

16. For several weeks no one ventured near 
the castle. When at last the heirs visited it, 
they found that all the grain had been eaten up, 
and that nothing remained of its former owner 
but a skeleton stretched on the cold hall floor. 

17. 'No one mourned the wicked baron's fate, 
which was looked upon as the just punishment 
of his most heartless conduct. 



HEADS FOB COMPOSITION. 

I. The wicked baron : who he was in his character. 

II. The excellent idea: what it was — what he forced 
the people to do. 

IIL The famine: the sufferings of the people — the 
inhuman conduct of the Baron. 

IV. The rats: a strange thing that was observed — 
cruel joke of the Baron. 

V Retribution: how punishment came to the Baron 
— announcement of the sentinel — invasion of the rats — 
fearful fate of the Baron. 
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65.— Grumble and Cheery. 



blitixe'ly, merrUy, 
br65d'ed, thought anxiously, 
eoil, husiUy trouble. 
ini§'tle-toe (miz'l-), a climbing 
plant with white berries. 



s51e, only. 

spriglit'ly, animated. 
StrGll, to walk idly about. 
vi'cious (vish'us), of a wicked 
disposition. 



1. Grumble and Cheery were two millers 
who kept a large mill. Every one in the 
neighboring village looked upon Cheery as the 
kindest, merriest fellow alive. But Grumble 
was not in very good favor; for he always 
found fault with the times, the weather, the 
neighbors, the mill, Mrs. Grumble, or with 
his partner, Cheery. 

2. Somehow accidents seemed to fall thicker 
on him than on any one else. Folks said, 
"If it were not for Cheery, bread and cheese 
would be scarce at the mill;" for Grumble's 
sole delight seemed to be to stroll about with 
his hands in his pockets, doing nothing but 
grumble, grumble, grumble, while Cheery 
worked and sang as blithely as a lark. 

3. One bright morning Cheery and Grumble 
set off to buy a horse. As they walked they 
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passed by a turn of the road where there was 
a small, narrow cave, in the chalky side of a 
hill, all overgrown with bushes. 

4. As they drew near it two or three very 
shrill voices screamed out, " Let us out, master ; 
let us out! let us out!" 

5. Grumble said, "Get out as you got in! 
who is to blame but yourselves ? " But Cheery 
said, "Nay, Grumble; if we do not help one 
another, how shall we live?" 

6. Then Cheery turned toward the mouth 
of the cave, and found that a great lump of 
chalk had rolled down close against it, so 
that no one could get either in nor out. He 
set his shoulder well to work, and called 
loudly to those inside, saying, " Push, push 
away, my fine fellows ! " And after moving 
the great stone three or four times, away it 
rolled, and left the mouth of the cave open. 

7. Out from the cave walked three fat little 
old men, the queerest little fellows possible, 
with long hair, long noses, long chins, and 
very long hands. And as they came out, 
they danced and sprang about like young 
frogs. Then one said, " Stop ! here's Master 
Cheery, who let us out. In return for his 
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kindness, I promise him that the horse he 
shall buy shall have the speed of the wind.'' 

8. '* And I say," said the second, " that the 
horse shall never tire under weight or work." 
And the third little old man promised that, 
after three years' service, the horse should 
run away with all the ill-luck in the house. 

9. As he finished, the three little men scam- 
pered back into the cave as fast as they could, 
singing in chorus: — 

"A smiling face and a ready hand 
Outweigh the riches of all the land; 
For the face gets fat while the hand doth toil, 
Heedless of every one's chatter and coil." 

10. Cheery laughed loud enough at the 
little men's promises; but Grumble muttered, 
" Ah ! ah ! promises are cheap enough. 'Twas 
a pity they hadn't better thanks in their 
pockets." 

11. On the two millers trudged to market. 
But when they got there they found so many 
horses on sale that Cheery could not make 
up his mind which to buy; and Grumble did 
not help him, but managed to find some fault 
with every one of them. 

12. After they had wandered about half the 
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day, unable to make up their minds, an odd, 
grim-looking, little old man, who had been 
standing with his arms folded, and his back 
against the warm, sunny wall, cried out that 
his pony (as fat and as sleek as could be) 
was for sale ; and more, too, that Cheery 
should have him at his own price. 

13. Grumble said that the pony was much 
too fat for work, — that he was sure he could 
not be sound, — that he had a vicious eye, — 
that his hind legs were clumsy. Here the 
pony gave him such a switch with his tail 
that Grumble clapped his hands to his mouth, 
and held his tongue. 

14. Cheery bought the pony, and paid 
twenty gold-pieces down for him. So home 
they went, Grumble in a sad way, and Cheery 
better pleased with his purchase every step 
he took. 

II. 

15. The next morning, when Cheery went 
to feed the pony, there laid the twenty gold- 
pieces in the bin, — the very same that Cheery 
had paid the day before! 

16. From that day all went well at the mill. 
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The flour was always the earliest in the market, 
and brought the highest price. There were 
more sacks on the pony's back than three 
horses could carry. 

17. Cheery bought a cart; and, however 
heavily he loaded it, the pony never slacked 
his pace, but trotted on, and seemed as fresh 
and as fat after a day's work as when he 
was first taken out of the stable. 

18. In a year's time Cheery married a merry 
little wife, as lively and sprightly as himself; 
and things went on so well that Grumble got 
worse-tempered than ever at having nothing 
to find fault with. 

19. Above all, he had the strongest dislike 
to the pony; for not long after he had been 
taken to the mill Grumble tried to ride him, 
and the pony ducked him in the pond, dragged 
him through the briers, and soused him at last 
into a ditch. So Grumble for a long time 
brooded over this, but could not find an op- 
portunity for revenge. 

20. After three years, as the little old man 
had declared, Cheery's affairs were so thriving 
that he and Grumble were nearly the head 
men of the parish, and they were both made 
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overseers of the poor. Cheery was always for 
kindness to the poor old people ; but Grumble 
was a harsh fellow, and would never give 
them any help that he could avoid. 

21. Grumble had never forgiven the pony; 
and when these millers got rich enough to 
have other horses he took it into his head one 
night to run down to the stable and take the 
pony out, and kill him in some field far away. 

22. He had thought often and often how to 
harm the pony, but all his plans had been 
baffled somehow or another. Sometimes people 
were in the way ; at other times the pony was 
in the fields; then Cheery had the key of the 
stable. 

23. But this night Grumble had the key him- 
self. The night was rainy, and the pony was 
safely housed : so down he went, creeping along 
till he reached the stable door. The instant 
he opened it out rushed the same three little 
fat old men whom he and Cheery had met 
on their way to market, and who promised 
so much about the pony. 

24. As soon as they saw Grumble they set 
up a shout, and poked at him with their 
sticks. Then they danced and laughed, and 
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they pinched and kicked him without mercy, 
and at last they bound him hand and foot 
with hay-bands. 

25. Then they untied the pony, placed 
Grumble on his back, and telling him he 
was all the "ill-luck'' of the house, bade the 
pony to scamper round and round the world, 
and not stop until he was told. 

26. Away went the pony, at a quick, hard 
trot, with Grumble tied on his back, and was 
soon out of sight. Then the three little men 
danced out by the roof of the stable, and all 
again was still. 

27. In the morning Grumble could not be 
found; and as the pony was missing also, an 
old dame said she thought she had seen 
Grumble riding through the village the night 
before. Days passed, weeks passed, months 
passed, and sometimes a tale was spread in the 
village that the pony had been seen trotting 
through with Grumble on his back. And when- 
ever this happened something went wrong. 

28. At one of Grumble's visits to the village 
the milk at the dairy turned sour ; at another 
visit, which was just before Christmas, no 
mistletoe could be found anywhere. 
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29. In short, whenever anybody said he 
had seen Grumble, some ill-luck was found to 
have happened just at that very time ; until 
at last, whenever things went wrong in the 
village, people said, "Grumble has been rid- 
ing through to-day." 

30. As for Cheery, after he had sorrowed 
for the loss of the pony, everything became 
gay, glad, and thriving with him; and his 
merry little wife, and his merry little chil- 
dren, made his home as happy as any one 
could wish. 
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WORD-ANALYSIS. 



FBmCIPAL BNGLISH DEBIVATIVES IN THIS RKAPKR. 



1.— IT 


enzes. 


a, in, on, to. 


in, in. 


dlSy not. 


re, back. 


en, to make or feel. 


un, not. 



II. — Su£BbLe8. 



able, that may or can, having the 

quality of. 
at {noun)^ act of. 
at {adjective)^ relating to. 
ant (noun), one who. 
ant {adjective) y having the quality 

of. 
ar, one who. 

ate, having the quality of. 
dom, state of being. 
eer, one who. 

en {adjective)^ like, made of. 
en (vcrft), to make. 
er, one who, that which. 
f ul, full of, causing. 
Ian, one who. 
ic, like. 



Ish, like. 

ist, one who. 

Ite, one who. 

Ity, state of being. 

less, without. 

let, little. 

ly {adjective)^ like. 

ly {adverb)^ in a manner. 

ment, state of, that which. 

ness, quality or state of being. 

or, one who. 

ous, full of. 

ship, state of being. 

ty, state of being. 

ure, one who, state of being. 

y, full of, like, of the nature of. 

yer, one who. 
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III. — Derivatives. 



affection + ate, haying the quality 
of affection. 

a + live, in life, living. 

angrily = angary + ly, in an angry 
manner. 

a + piece, to the piece, to each. 

art + isty one who works in art. 

a + shore, on shore. 

a + sleep, in sleep, sleeping. 

astonish + ment, state of being 
astonished. 

attend + ant, one who attends 
upon. 

beautiful =:= beauty -fful, full of 
beauty. 

beggar = beg + ar, one who begs. 

billow + y, full of billows, wavy. 

blame + less, without blame, in- 
nocent. 

boy + ish, like a boy. 

brave + ly, in a brave manner. 

breath + less, out of breath. 

bright + ly, in a bright manner. 

bright + ness, quality of being 
bright. 

busb + y, like a bush, spreading. 

business = busy + ness, state of 
being busy, occupation. 

call + er, one who calls. 

captivity = captive + ity, state of 
being a captive or prisoner. 

care-i-ful, full of care, painstak- 
ing. 

care + less, without care, heedless. 



cheer + ful, full of cheer, cheery. 

close + ly, in a close manner. 

coarse + ly, in a coarse manner. 

command + er, one who com- 
mands. 

cool + ness, quality of being cool. 

cost + ly, cost-like, expensive. 

count + less, without count, num- 
berless. 

coward + ly, like a coward. 

creature = create + ure, one who 
is created. 

cruel + ly, in a cruel manner. 

dancer = dance + er, one who 
dances. 

danger + ous, full of danger. 

dark + ness, quality of being dark. 

dash + er, one who dashes. 

dear -f ly, in a dear manner, fond- 
ly. 

delight + f ul, causing delight. 

dirt + y, of the nature of dirt, un- 
clean. 

dis + obedient, not obedient. 

doubt + ful, full of doubt. 

doubt + less, without doubt. 

draw + er, that which can be 
drawn out. 

dread + ful, causing dread. 

dream + er, one who dreams. 

driver=drive+er, one who drives. 

dutiful » duty + ful, full of duty 
or obedience. 

earnest+ly, in an earnest manner. 
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easily = easy + ly, in an easy man 
ner. 

en + dear, to make dear, to make 
beloved. 

engineer»«ngin(e)+eer9 one who 
drives an engine. 

en + joy, to feel joy, to delight in. 

envious = envy + ous, full of 
envy. 

exact + ly, in an exact manner. 

faith +ful, full of faith, trust- 
worthy. 

false + ly, in a false manner. 

farm + er, one who tills a farm. 

favor + able, that may favor, fa- 
voring. 

favor + ite, one who is favored. 

fear + ful, causing fear. 

feather + y, like feathers. 

final + ly, in a final way, lastly. 

fine + ly, in a fine manner. 

fiatter + er, one who flatters. 

follow + er, an attendant. 

fool + lsh, like a fool, silly. 

frank + ly, in a frank manner. 

free + dom, state of being free. 

free + ly, in a free manner. 

friend + ly, friend-like, amiable. 

f riend+ship, state of being friend- 
ly. 

fright + ful, causing fright. 

funny = fun + ny, of the nature of 
fun. 

garden + er, one who takes care 
of a garden. 



gay + ly, in a gay manner. 
generous + ly, in a generous man- 
ner. 
glad + ness, state of being glad. 
gold + en, like gold. 
govern + or, one who governs. 
grace + ful, full of grace. 
grand + ly, in a grand manner, 

loftily. 
grave + ly, in a grave manner. 
hand + y, of a nature to suit the 

hand, convenient. 
happiness=happy+ness, state of 

being happy. 
hasty = haste + y, full of haste. 
hastily := hasty + ly, in a hasty 

manner. 
heart + less, without heart, un- 
feeling. 
help + less, without help, power- 
less. 
hero + ic, like a hero. 
hope + less, without hope. 
in + deed, in deed, in fact. 
industrious==industry+ous, full 

of industry, hard-working. 
in + stead, in the stead or place 

of. 
interpret+er, one who interprets. 
joy + ful, full of joy, joyous. 
joy + ous, ful of joy, joyful. 
keep+er, one who keeps or guards. 
kind + ly, in a kind manner. 
kind + ness, quality of being kind. 
l^w + yer, one who practices law. 
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lead + er, one who leads. 

liar ~ lie + ar, one who lies. 

light + ly, in a light manner, gen- 
tly. 

like + ly, like-like, probable. 

live + ly, life-like, active. 

lone + ly, lone-like, lonesome. 

love+ly, love-like, worthy of love, 
beautiful. 

mad + nessy state of being mad. 

magic + iaji, one who practices 
magic. 

merrily s merry + ly9 in a merry 
manner. 

might + y, full of might, powerful. 

mirth + f ul, full of mirth, glee- 
ful. 

moss + y, moss-like. 

mournful + ly9 in a mournful 
manner, sadly. 

move + menty state of moving. 

music + aly relating to music. 

need + less + ly, in an unneeded 
manner. 

nice + ly, in a nice manner. 

officer » office + er9 one who fills 
an office. 

cwn + er, one who owns. 

patient + ly, in a patient manner. 

pave + ment, that which is paved. 

peace + able, having the quality 
of peace. 

peaceably = peaceable + ly, in a 
peaceable manner. 

peace. + ful, full of peace, quiet. 



peddler- peddle + er9 one who 

peddles things. 
play + f ul, full of play, sportive. 
pleasant ==■ please + ant, having 

the quality of pleasing. 
pleasant + ly, in a pleasant man- 
ner. 
pleasures: please + ure, state of 

being pleased. 
plentiful s plenty + ful, full of 

plenty. 
power+ful, full of power, mighty. 
prancer^ prance + er, one who 

prances. 
pray + er, that which is prayed. 
present + ly, in a present manner, 

soon. 
prettily = pretty + ly, in a pretty 

manner. 
prince + ly, like a prince. 
prompt + ly, in a prompt manner, 

at once. 
prison+er, one who is imprisoned. 
punish+ment, state of being pun- 
ished. 
quick + ly, in a quick manner. 
rapid + ly, in a rapid manner, 

quickly. 
real + ly, in a real manner. 
re + bound, bound back. 
re + turn, turn back, go or come 

back. 
rider = ride + er, one who rides. 
ring + let, a little ring, a little 

curl. 
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ripen « ripe + en, to make ripe, to 

become ripe. 
rock + y, rock-like. 
roost + er, that which roosts. 
root + let, a little root. 
rosy - rose + y, like a rose. 
rough + ly, in a rough manner. 
ruler s rule + er, one who rules or 

governs. 
runner « run + er9 that on which 

a thing runs. 
rust + y, like rust. 
sad + ly, in a sad manner. 
safe + ly, in a safe manner. 
safe + ty, state of being safe. 
sail + or, one who sails. 
scarce + ly, in a scarce manner 

hardly. 
sell + er, one who sells. 
servants serve + ant, one who 

serves. 
shoe + less, without shoes. 
shrewd + nes8, quality of being 

shrewd. 
slck + ly, sick-like, weak. 
slck + ness, state of being sick. 
silk + en, made of silk. 
sing + er, one who sings. 
skill + f ul, fUll of skill, dexterous. 
smooth + ly, in a smooth manner. 
snow + y, ftiU of snow. 
sober + ly, in a sober manner. 
soft + en, to make soft. 
speech + 1088, without speech, 

dumb. 



stranger » strange + er, one who 

is strange to us. 

stubborn + ness, quality of being 
stubborn. 

sure + ly, in a sure manner. 

swimmers swim + er, one who 
swims. 

teach + er, one who teaches. 

thank + f ul, full of thanks, grate- 
ful. 

thirst + y, full of thirst. 

thought + f ul, full of thought. 

thought + less, without thought. 

thoughtless + ly, in a thoughtless 
manner. 

travel + er, one who travels. 

trial = try + al, act of trying. 

truth + ful, ftiU of truth. 

un + able, not able. 

un + bound, not bound, untied. 

un + faith + f ul, not f\ill of faith, 
faithless. 

unf ortunatesun+ f ortune+ate, 
not having the quality of for- 
tune, unlucky. 

un + kind, not kind. 

un + loving, not loving. 

un + luck + y, not having the 
quality of luck, unfortunate. 

un + seen, not seen. 

un + selfish, not selfish. 

un + true, not true. 

use + ful, ftiU of use, of great use. 

use + less, without use. 

weak + ness, state of being weak. 
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wealth -fy, full of wealth, rich. 
weave = weave + er, one who 

weaves. 
iveird + ly, in a weird manner. 
will + ful, full of will, headstrong. 
wise + ly, in a wise manner. 



wonder + fill, causing wonder. 
'wood + en, made of wood. 
work + er, one who works. 
worm + y, full of worms. 
worth+less, without worth, good- 
for-nothing. 
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